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LETTER  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES  ON  THE  MADIAI. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Act/j  York  Freeman’s  Journal: 

The  heading  of  this  communication  suggests  the 
matter  which  it  proposes  to  discuss.  No  preface 
or  introduction  is  necessary.  The  case  of  the  Ma- 
diai,  as  reported  in  newspapers,  had  already  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  and  active  sympathy  of  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen,  especially  in  England,  previous 
to  its  having  been  taken  up  in  this  country.  It  had 
been  the  occasion  of  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall  in 
London.  It  had  been  especially  adopted  by  Sir 
Culling  Eardley  and  Lord  Roden,  who  are  by  no 
means  distinguished  as  promoters  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty  in  their  own  country.  Under  such  sanction  in 
England,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  movement  did 
not  produce  some  corresponding  action  in  this 
country;  for  latterly  it  seems  as  if  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  of  this  land  deem  it  their  highest  honor  to  be 
imitators  of  the  corresponding  class  in  England. 
There  is  nothing  done  hy  the  aristocracy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  name  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
which  does  not  immediately  provoke  the  desire  of 
imitation  among  the  aristocracy  here.  And  the 
only  example  that  we  have  failed  to  imitate  is  the 
establishment  of  Ragged  Schools,  which  have  be¬ 
come  so  popular  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  This 
we  have  not  yet  ventured  on,  although  heaven 
knows,  so  far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  wanting.  England,  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  emigration  of  at  least  her  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects,  has  not  allowed  them  to  leave  her  shores  un¬ 
provided  with  all  the  requisites  fitting  them  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  R.agged  Schools. 

With  this  exception,  whatever  becomes  popular 
among  a  certain  class  of  English  nobility  and  gentry 
is  sure  to  be  imitated  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  In 
this  way  we  can  account  for  the  convocation  of  a 
Madiai  sympathy  meeting  in  Metropolitan  Hall. 
The  call  of  the  meeting  was  signed  by  some  of  our 
most  respectable  citizens.  It  was  attended  by  a 
very  large  assembly  of  persons  who  would  attend 
the  meetings  of  Exeter  Hall  against  Catholics  with 
as  much  sympathy  and  pleasure.  The  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  were  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
purpose,  which  was  to  shut  off  all  free  discussion, 
and  to  excite  an  unkind,  uncharitable  and  bitter 
Protestant  feeling  against  the  Catholics  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  of  the  world.  I  should  perhaps  ob¬ 
serve  in  this  place,  to  the  credit  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  this  city,  that  if  they  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  all,  it  was  only  in  the  capacity  of  silent  spec¬ 
tators,  whilst  the  resolutions  were  brought  forw'ard 
and  speeches  delivered  by  reverend  brethren  im- 
orted  apparently  for  the  occasion  from  the  subur- 
an  and  neighboring  villages  around  New  York. 

1  need  not  refer  to  the  course  which  was  given  to 


the  whole  discussion  on  that  occasion.  1  may  re¬ 
mark,  however,  that  it  comprised  scurrilous  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  the  Pope,  of  Catholic  governments  in  Europe,  of 
the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  members  at  all  times  and 
places.  This  was  the  purpose  to  which  the  Madiai 
meeting  directed  its  powers  of  eloquence  and  denun¬ 
ciation.  Whether  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  call 
for  that  meeting,  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  Collector 
Hugh  Maxwell,  Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq.,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  equal  respectability  intended  to  furnish 
an  occasion  for  denouncing  their  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  country,  is  more  than  I  can  take  up¬ 
on  me  to  decide.  From  my  previous  knowledge  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  and  my  respect  for  all,  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  would  loan 
their  honored  names  for  a  purpose  so  unworthy  of 
their  social  position  and  sp  much  at  variance  with 
the  civil  institutions  of  their  country.  I  cannot, 
however,  acquit  them  of  responsibility; — in  this, 
that  having  accepted,  or  assumed  the  trust  of  calling 
a  public  meeting,  they  delegated  that  trust  to  other 
trustees,  in  whom  the  public  could  not  have  the  same 
confidence.  Other  meetings  like  that  at  Metropol¬ 
itan  Hall  have  already  been  held  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  probability  is  that  Messrs.  Brad¬ 
ish,  Maxwell  and  Ketchum,  whether  it  was  their 
intention  or  not,  will  have  inaugurated  a  Protestant 
crusade  against  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  hardly 
less  violent,  or  less  dishonorable,  than  that  which 
resulted  from  the  “Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria 
Monk.” 

The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  giving  any  en¬ 
couragements  to  religious  excitements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  civil  and  social  rights,  appear  to  me  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  The  Catholics  of  this  country 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trial  and  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  Madiai  in  Florence.  What  good 
effect,  therefore,  will  be  produced  by  an  attempt, 
through  the  medium  of  public  meetings,  to  denounce 
them  for  an  act  which  they  had  no  power  either  to 
accomplish  or  prevent.  Is  it  wise  to  encourage 
strifes  among  the  various  denominations  of  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  composed? 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
each  denomination  and  of  each  individual,  fully  and 
frankly,  as  they  are  (recognized  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  country  ?  Some  have  the  same  right  to  be 
Catholics  as  others  have  to  be  Protestants.  All 
have  the  right  to  profess  what  religion  they 
please.  And  since  this  is  the  condition  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  it  wise  or  just  to  de¬ 
nounce  any  portion  of  them  for  the  offenoea,  real  ov 
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imaginary,  committed  by  Ihelr  brethren  of  the  same 
creed  in  foreiiin  countries?  'J’fic  time  may  come, 
and  perhaps  sooner  than  is  expected  by  our  wisest 
public  men,  when  the  United  States  will  have  need 
of  th(^  support  of  all  her  e.itizcns.  Who  can  tell 
wln!ther  tin;  future  of  this  coutitry  may  not  reveal 
dangers  either  from  foreign  enemies  or  from  inter- 
nal  divisions  which  will  test  the  loyalty  and  fidelity 
of  every  citizen  of  whatever  religion  ?  In  sucli  an 
emergency  the  Catholics,  in  spite  of  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  to  which  they  liad  been  lately  exposed,  w'ill  be 
found  among  the  fastest  friends  of  the  Union  and 
the  bravest  defenders  of  the  soil.  'I’lniy  have  ever 
been  such— and  during  the  last  few  years  when  even 
statesmen  not  of  their  religion  were  ready  to  follow 
the  lead  of  a  foreign  demagogue,  the  Catholics  have 
exhibited  evidences  of  self-control,  of  calm  and  w'ise 
loyalty  t  )  the  Urdted  States,  of  a  well-poised  self- 
possession  which  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect 
of  their  countrymen.  If  it  he  true  then  that  from 
the  earliest  colonization  of  these  Slates,  and  through 
all  the  struggles  which  they  had  to  undergo  in  peace 
or  in  war,  the  Catholics  have  ever  sustained  an  un¬ 
tarnished  reputation,  have  never  furnished  a  cow¬ 
ard  on  battle  held,  or  a  traitor  in  couneil  ;  if  they 
have  discharged  honorably  their  civil  duties  in  times 
of  peace  and  their  obligations  of  patriotism  in  times 
of  war,  why  should  they  now  under  the  auspiees  of 
the  gentlemen  who  called  the  meeting  at  Metro- 
jiolitau  Hall,  be  given  over  to  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
denunciations  of  the  reverend  orators  who  figured 
on  that  occasion  ? 

The  charge  alleged  in  the  preamble  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  at  that  meeting,  and  on  whieh  the 
resolutions  themselves  are  founded,  is,  that /or  no 
other  crime  except  that  of  “possessing  and  reading 
their  Bible,’’  the  Madiai,  husband  and  wife,  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  incarcerated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tuscany.  If  this  charge  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  am  quite 
free  and  quite  willitig  to  denounce  the  proceedings 
of  the  government  of  Tuscany  as  oppressive,  unjust 
and  cruel.  Such  an  act  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any 
government.  Catholic  or  Protestant.  But  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say  that  1  do  not  believe  the  truth  of 
the  charge.  I  regard  it  as  a  falsehood,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  so.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  proceedings  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  will  reflect  but  little  credit  on  those  who  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  took  part  in  them.  Observe,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  Madiai 
“possessed  and  read  their  Bible,”  but  J  do  doubt 
and  deny  that  for  this  and  for  this  alone,  they  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  prison.  I  must  observe  at 
the  same  time  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  ihc  case,  except  what  has  come  under 
the  notice  of  every  one  who  has  read  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  concerning  it.  I  have  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  on  grounds  of  probability,  which  to  my 
mind  are  not  less  strong  in  their  aggregate  than 
positive  and  direct  testimony. 

First.  There  is  no  law  in  Tuscany  against  “pos¬ 
sessing  and  reading  ihe  Bible.’’  Second.  Even  if 
there  was  such  a  law,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Madiai 
should  have  been  convicted  under  it,  inasmuch  as, 
in  their  very  prison  they  are  allowed  to  “possess 
and  read  their  Bible.”  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
country  would  punish  an  offender  for  a  crime,  and 
yet  allow  him  to  continue,  during  the  penalty,  in 
ihc  commission  of  the  same.  For  instance,  in  our 
own  courts  men  convicted  of  forgery  arc  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  the  State’s  Prison.  I 
think  that  these  reflections  will  satisfy  any  candid 
mind,  that  the  .Madiai  are  not  condemned  solely  for 
Ihc  crime  of  “possessing  and  reading  their  Bible.” 
And  if  they  arc  not  condemned  solely  for  this,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  proceedings  at  Metropolitan  Hall  are 


founded  on  obvious  falsehood.  The  circumstances, 
however,  was  not  thought  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  the  truth  would  have  hcen  rather  a  detriment 
than  an  advantage  to  tlie  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
'Phe  impression  intended  to  be  made  by  the  speak¬ 
ers  on  that  occasion  was  that  the  government  of 
^Pusi  any,  the  Jesuits,  the  Pope,  and  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  have 
a  mortal  dread  of  the  Bible.  'Phis  would  be  strange 
indeed.  To  them  Ihc  book,  the  Psew  'Pestament 
at  least,  was  originally  given  in  manuscript  by  its 
inspired  authors.  They  have  been  its  witnesses 
and  its  guardians  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been 
recognized  and  used  by  them  as  in  so  far  as  it  goes, 
a  duplicate  on  parchment  of  the  doctrines  wiiich 
our  Saviour  had  inscribed,  wii  h  a  pencil  of  divine 
fire  in  characters  of  living  faitti  on  the  heart  of  the 
church.  The  art  of  printing  facilitated  its  diffusion, 
and  the  church  availed  herself  with  eagerness  of 
that  art  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  Numerous  editions  of  the  Hible 
were  published  in  the  principle  languages  of  Imi- 
rope  under  the  patronage  of  Popes,  Cardinals,  and 
Bishops,  long  before  Protestantism  came  into  being. 
The  Italians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
in  their  own  beautiful  language  before  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  was  born.  The  first  Italian  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Venice  in  the  year  1471,  and  forty  succes¬ 
sive  editions  were  published  in  the  different  cities 
of  Italy  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  Protestant  trans¬ 
lation,  which  was  published,  not  in  Italy,  but  in 
Geneva,  in  the  year  1562.  In  the  very  year  of  our 
American  independence  the  Archbishop  of  Florence 
brought  out  another  translation,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  thanks  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  In  our 
own  country  the  Catholics  have  published  not  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  of  every  size,  from  the  folio  down  to  the 
octavo,  many  of  which  are  stereotyped.  Is  it  not 
surprising  then  that  our  Protestant  neighbors  will 
persist  in  supposing  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own 
original  and  hereditary  documents  that  have  never 
been  cut  of  of  our  possession? 

Connected  with  the  case  of  the  Madiai,  a  new 
national  policy  has  been  broached  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  by  no  less  distinguished  a  Sena¬ 
tor  than  General  Cass.  This  policy,  with  which 
the  gentlemen  at  Metropolitan  Hall  appeared  to  be 
very  familiar,  purports  to  be  a  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  to  be  secured  to  all  American 
citizens  in  whatever  countries  they  may  choose  to 
travel  or  sojourn.  The  ground  on  wiiich  this  policy 
is  advanced  is  that  in  this  country  strangers  of  every 
nation  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  as  tfieir 
conscience  may  dictate,  and  therefore  in  all  otlier 
countries  Americans  have  the  right  to  claim  and 
exercise  a  similar  privilege.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  observe  that  freedom  of  conscience 
which  is  here  contended  for  is  inviolable  in  its  very 
nature  and  essence,  ^'o  say  that  any  man  or  any 
nation  has  either  physical  or  moral  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  freedom  of  conscience,  is  to  give  utterance  to 
a  patent  absurdity.  Conscience  without  freedom  is 
not  conscience,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man’s 
powder.  God  has  provided  in  the  human  soul  a 
fortress  to  wiiich  it  can  retreat  and  from  w-hich 
it  can  hurl  detiance  against  all  invaders.  1  presume 
therefore  that  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  tlie 
minds  of  those  w'ho  with  Gen.  Cass  plead  eloquent¬ 
ly  for  that  which  rei[uires  no  pleading,  namely, 
freedom  of  conscience.  J'hat  is  universal,  that  is 
indestructible, — that  is  inviolable.  They  must  be 
understood  to  mean  liberty  of  external  action  ac¬ 
cording  to  conscience,  which  is  quite  a  ditferent 
thing.  This  external  liberty  of  action  according  to 
conscience  in  all  countries  is  regulated  to  a  certain 
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extent  by  the  enactment  of  positive  laws.  In  some 
countries  the  range  is  wider,  in  others  more  re¬ 
stricted;  but  it  is  limited  in  all,  not  even  excepting 
the  United  States.  The  liberty  of  conscience  which 
is  recognized  and  applauded  in  Connecticut  will  not 
be  tolerated  (on  certain  subjects)  in  South  Carolina 
or  in  Alabama.  The  Mormons  have  been  obliged 
to  seek  retirement  in  Deseret  in  order  to  enjoy  what 
they  call  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  liberty 
which  they  there  enjoy  would  not  be  allowed  them 
under  the  toleration  of  the  laws  of  New  York.  Is 
it  expected  then,  in  the  project  of  Gen.  Cass,  that 
they  too  shall  have  the  privilege  of  exercising  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience  in  their  peregrinations  among 
foreign  States? 

Again,  the  assumption  of  General  Cass  is  a  falla¬ 
cy.  He  assumes  that  the  freedom  of  religion  in  this 
country  is  a  boon  conceded  by  Protestant  liberality 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  This  is  not  so. 
It  is  a  privilege  which  was  won  by  the  good  swords 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  battles  for  nation¬ 
al  independence.  It  is  a  common  right,  therefore, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  concession  from  one 
denomination  to  the  other.  This  arrangement,  in 
regard  to  liberty  of  conscience,  suited  the  policy  of 
the  country  and  was  absolutely  indispensable  after 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Does  Gen.  Cass  mean  to 
say,  that  because  it  suited  us,  all  other  nations  must 
adopt  it,  whether  it  suits  them  or  noL^  As  well  might 
Kngland  say,  that  because  it  suited  her  finances  to 
adopt  free  trade,  she  will  insist  upon  it  that  all  other 
nations  shall  do  the  same  Gen.  Cass  knows  as  tvell 
as  any  man  living  that  until  this  country  becomes 
vastly  stronger,  and  foreign  States  much  weaker  than 
they  are,  all  pleadings  on  this  subject  will  be  treated 
as  driveling  by  Foreign  States.  Oh,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  arrange  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  Euro¬ 
pean  States  by  the  power  of  armies  and  navies,  that 
indeed  is  another  matter.  But  the  United  States 
will  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  if  they  drag  in 
such  a  question  into  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
foreign  governments. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  in  this  country,  that 
every  sovereign  and  independent  nation  has  the 
right  to  adopt  its  own  constitution  and  laws.  The 
constitution  and  laws  of  a  country  are  but  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  general  principles  applicable  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  situation,  protection  and  welfare  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  which  it  is  composed.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  the  public  and  permanent  expression  of 
the  aggregate  comcience  of  that  State.  Thus,  with- 
out  going  out  of  our  own  country,  Massachusetts 
has  one  form  of  public  conscience,  Louisiana  has 
another.  Does  Mr.  Cass  mean  to  say  that  an  abo¬ 
litionist  from  Boston,  under  the  plea  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  still  has  the  right  to  talk  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  preach,  and  harangue,  and  write,  and 
publish  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  he  might  choose 
to  do  in  Faneuil  Hall  ?  If  not,  I  would  say  with  all 
respect,  that  the  policy  in  regard  to  this  subject 
which  Gen.  Cass  advocates  in  the  Senate  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  no  practical  effect,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  except  to  stir  up  sectarian  animosities 
against  his  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  and  this  is  hard¬ 
ly  worthy  of  his  patriotic  services,  advanced  age  or 
accumulated  honors. 

Indeed,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  country 
has  lowered  itself  in  dignity,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
newspapers  have  stated,  that  the  President  through 
Secretary  Everett  has  become  a  petitioner  side  by 
side  with  Lord  Roden,  and  taken  his  place  of  ex¬ 
pectation  and  hope  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  supreme  government 
of  this  country  ought  not  to  stoop  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  however  sacred  may  be  the  occasion,  of  a  po¬ 
lice  trial  in  the  petty  States  of  Italy.  In  doing  so, 
it  exposes  itself  to  humiliation  and  rebuke  without 


redress.  The  Grand  Duke  can  easily  ask  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary  Everett  certain  questions  about  the  liberty 
of  conscience  in  this  country,  which  the  latter  would 
find  himself  exceedingly  puzzled  to  answer.  If  the 
Grand  Duke  or  his  Minister  should  ask  Mr.  Everett 
whether  liberty  of  conscience  is  recognized  in  the 
United  States  as  unlimited  ; — the  same  in  one  State 
as  in  another; — the  Secretary  will  have  to  reply, 
“No.”  If  the  same  interrogator  should  ask  Mr. 
Everett  what  became  of  the  helpless  female  inmates 
of  a  certain  Convent  in  Charlestown,  near  Boston, 
who  were  driven  out  without  accusation  or  trial  or 
condemnation  before  any  civil  tribunal,  expelled 
from  their  peaceful  home  in  the  depths  of  night, 
their  house  and  furniture  committed  to  the  flames  : 
— can  Mr.  Everett  tell  what  happened  to  them  after¬ 
wards  ?  Again  the  Secretary  w’ould  have  to  answer, 
“No.”  Did  the  State  of  Massachusetts  make  any 
compensation  to  those  persons  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  or  the  violation  of  their  rights  ? 
Mr.  Everett  would  have  to  answer.  “No.”  Is  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  bound  to  protect  the  individ¬ 
ual  rights  of  its  citizens  ?  Mr  Everett  would  have 
to  answer,  “Yes,”  (in  theory  ,) — (in  practice,  in  this 
case  at  least,)  “No.”  How  then,  it  might  further 
be  asked,  do  you  pretend  that  liberty  of  conscience 
is  extended  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 
Is  there  any  practical  difference  betw^een  the  social 
intolerance  which  prevails  in  your  country,  where 
there  are  so  many  religions,  and  the  legal  intoler¬ 
ance  of  our  dominions,  where  there  is  but  one  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  different  answers 
to  questions  such  as  these,  rather  exposes  himself 
and  his  native  State,  if  not  his  country,  by  going  all 
the  way  to  Florence  to  plead  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  whilst  such  violations  of  its  rights  have 
been  perpetrated  and  left  unrecompensed  at  his 
own  door.  Other  violations  of  liberty  of  conscience 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  our  history.  They  occurred  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  churches  and  convents  were  burned  to 
ashes  by  the  intolerance  of  the  mob.  There  is  this, 
however,  to  be  said  in  extenuation,  that  at  least,  if 
the  civil  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  protect 
its  citizens  from  these  outrages,  it  allowed  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  damage  done  to  their  property.  I 
fear  much  that  social  intolerance  is  not  to  be  as- 
scribed  so  much  to  the  principles  of  any  religion,  as 
to  the  diseased  moral  nature  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  us  all.  The  evidence  of  this  can  be 
discovered  no  less  in  the  United  States  than  else¬ 
where.  There  is  among  us  a  superabundance  of  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic  intolerance,  in  despite  of  those 
laws  of  religious  freedom  of  which  we  are  so  ready 
to  boast,  but  which,  unfortunately,  have  no  power 
to  protect  the  object  of  that  intolerance.  Is  it  rare 
that  poor  servants  are  driven  out  from  their  em¬ 
ployment,  because  they  will  not,  against  their  con¬ 
science,  join  the  domestic  religion  “of  State”  which 
the  family  has  made  exclusive  ?  Is  it  unusual  to 
hear  of  men  disinheriting  their  own  offspring  for  no 
cause  except  that  of  practicing  their  acknowledged 
rights  of  conscience  ?  These  are  matters  with 
which  we  are  made  too  familiar,  notwithstanding 
our  boasted  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

I  have  offered  these  remarks  not  in  any  spirit  of 
controversy,  but  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  truth. 
There  are  moments  when  every  citizen  who  feels 
that  he  can  say  something  promotive  of  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  and  of  advantage  to  his  country, 
is  authorized  to  give  public  utterance  to  his  senti¬ 
ments,  how  humble  soever  he  may  be.  With  such 
a  feeling  I  offer  the  foregoing  reflections  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  fellow  citizens  for  what  they  are 
worth — no  more. 

t  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  LEWIS  CASS.  ON  RELlClOUS  FREEDOM  ABROAD, 

In  tlie  IJ*  S.  Seuatf ,  May  5,  1854,  on  tlie  wnbjrct  of  the  Religious  Rights  of  American  citizens 

resltiiikg  or  tra'veiiiig  abroad. 


since,  I  shall  now 


Afjreeablj  to  the 
trouble 


Mr.  Cass  said:  Mr.  President 
notice  1  gave  sonic  time 
the  Senate  with  some  remarks  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  refer  the  excellent  report,  made  by  Mr.  Underwood 
at  the  last  session  of  Congiess,  on  the  subject  of  the 
claim  of  American  citi'/.ens  to  be  protected  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  worship  abroad,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

When  this  matter  was  first  under  consideration,  I 
did  not  suppose  a  single  man  in  the  country  could  be 
found  who  would  deny  the  principle  involved  in  the 
application,  or  question  the  propriety  of  some  kind  of 
interference  to  assert  and  maintain  it.  It  was  no  sec¬ 
tarian  movement.  It  sought,  not  merely  to  protect  a 
Catholic  in  a  Protestant  country,  a  Protestant  in  a 
Catholic  country,  a  Jew  in  a  Christian  country,  but  an 
American  in  all  countries.  I  earnestly  advocate  the 
proper  action  of  the  Government,  not  less  in  favor  of 
our  brethren  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  than  in  favor  of  their 
Christian  tellovv-citizens.  The  descendant  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs,  and  the  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection.  Jew  or  Gentile,  all  are  equal 
in  this  land  of  law  and  liberty;  and  as  the  former  suiters 
most  from  illiberal  persecution,  his  case  is  entitled  to 
the  most  commiseration,  and  sure  am  I,  that  public 
sentiment  would  strongly  reprove  any  attempt  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  distinction  between  them.  And  the  protection 
demanded  is  not  a  claim  inconsistent  with  the  just 
lavvs  of  man,  but  one  to  secure  to  all  our  people  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  worshipping  God  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  and  while  yielding 
obedience  to  local  legislation  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  its  operation.  Aware,  as  I  was,  of  that  prone¬ 
ness  to  suspicion,  which  too  often  mingles  itself  wdth 
religious  creeds,  I  did  not  once  imagine  it  would  dis¬ 
cover,  in  a  proposition  as  impartial  as  it  was  just, 
cause  for  alarm  and  denunciation,  as  if  it  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  interests  of  partiuclar  sects,  and  not 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  which  should  be 
equally  dear  to  every  American  citizen,  whatever  creed 
he  adopts.  But  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  expecta¬ 
tion  that  all  would  approve  what  equally  interested  all; 
and  as  the  views  since  presented  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  authoritatively,  and  from  a  high  place, 
bear  directly  upon  the  question  of  our  action,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  examining  them  respectfully,  but 
plainly,  and  with  the  less  hesitation,  as  in  the  docu¬ 
ment,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  my  course  in  this  matter 
is  criticiied,  if  not  arraigned  and  condemned,  with 
that  tone  of  confident  superiority  in  the  discussion 
which  ou^ht  rarely  to  be  assumed  in  polemical  contro¬ 
versy.  That  document  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  bv  Archbishop  Hughes  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Freeman’s  Journal,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  review 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  in 
relation  to  this  question  of  the  religious  freedom  of 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  published  soon  after  the  discussion  here,  and 
is  headed  “Religious  Freedom.  Letter  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes.  The  Madiai,  and  the  proceedings  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.” 


This  caption,  or  at  least  the  latter  branch  of  it,  is 
the  Archbishop’s,  for  he  begins  by  observing  that  the 
“heading  of  this  communication  suggests  tne  matter 
it  proposes  to  discuss.”  That  matter  involves  the  true 
question  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  proceedings  of 
which  its  assertion  had  given  rise  in  this  body  as  w'ell 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  object  is  to  prove  that  'we  were 
all  wrong,  and  that  the  claim  on  behalf  of  American 
citizens  “to  exercise  their  religion  as  their  con¬ 
science  piay  dictate,”  is  in  fact  the  result  of  a  “confusion 
of  ideas,”  for  that  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  is 
here  contended  for  is  inviolable  in  its  very  essence, 
because  conscience  is  not  within  the  reach  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  always  free,  whatever  external 
force  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  body  itself. — 
The  question  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  power  of 
thinking,  which  is  all  a  man  can  claim  as  a  right; 
for  beyond  this  is  the  province  of  the  law-maker,  who, 
“to  a  certain  extent”-^o  what  extent  we  are  not  told 


— may  regulate  religious  actions  of  men  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  positive  laws.  A  position  I  deny  emphatical¬ 
ly,  as  I  do  the  statement  that  such  laws  exist  in  this 
country.  I  deny  that  any  human  Legislature  can 
rightfully  interfere  with  acts  of  religious  worship,  I 
mean  true  religious  worship,  not  impious  pretensions 
founded  in  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy",  and  at  war  with 
the  well-being  of  society,  or  that  the  statute-books  of 
the  different  States  of  this  Union  are  disgraced  by 
such  presumption. 

As  to  the  Madiai  case,  it  was  never  before  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  see  why  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes,  after  discussing  the  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  assumed  to  be  involved  in  it,  and  denying  both, 
refers  to  it  by  saying  that  “connected  with  the  case  of 
the  Madiai  a  new'  national  policy  has  been  broach¬ 
ed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  no  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  Senator  than  General  Cass.”  For  my¬ 
self,  I  did  not  make  the  most  distant  allusion  to  this 
case,  and  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
no  one  did ;  and  certainly  no  proposition  was  offered 
in  relation  to  it,  nor  was  our  action  or  opinion  called 
for.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  involved  in 
that  memorable  case — for  it  is  destined  to  be  a  memo¬ 
rable  one  in  the  history  of  human  intolerance — and 
those  involved  in  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  Am¬ 
erican  citizens  abroad  from  religious  persecution,  ar» 
essentially  different — the  one  touching  only  the  power 
of  a  Government  over  the  consciences  of  its  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  w'ithin  its  owm  jurisdiction,  while  the  other 
embraces  the  right  of  a  country  to  w'atch  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  expatriated  citizens,  and  to  shield  them 
from  oppression. 

There  is  no  necessarj’-  connection  between  cases  thus 
widely  separated,  and  they  are  brought  illogically  to¬ 
gether  in  Archbishop  Hughes’s  review,  as  subjects  of 
discussion  and  action  of  the  same  general  nature. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  en¬ 
tertain  great  respect  for  the  character  and  services  and 
station  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  has  thus  made 
our  proceedings,  and  especially  my  share  of  them, 
the  object  of  public  animadversion,  adding  to  the  force 
of  his  reasoning  the  influence  of  his  position  and  the 
authority  of  his  name.  Nor  shall  I  utter  a  word  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  sentiment,  though  certainly,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  shall  speak  plainly,  as  is  my  right, 
in  a  matter  where  I  have  been  strangely  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  w'here  positions  are  maintained  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  wdth  the  practical  exercise  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  or  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  Archbishop  calls  the  performance  of  this  duty 
a  n»w  national  poli^  broached  by  me.  I  am  entitled  to 
no  such  honor.  Tne  history  of  his  country  should 
have  told  him  that  it  w'as  a  part  of  our  policy  when  I 
was  an  infant,  as  I  shall  show  by  and  by,  introduced 
by  great  names,  and  recorded  in  the  diplomatic  annals 
of  the  Republic. 

As  to  the  alleged  sectarian  bearing,  I  disclaim  and 
deny  it  emphatically.  Archbishop  Hughes,  though  he 
does  not  directly  charge  me  with  such  a  design,  seems 
to  intimate  it,  as  a  conelusion,  either  from  the  remarks 
I  made,  or  from  the  eourse  I  pursued  ;  and  strange  in¬ 
deed  is  this  deduction  draw'nfrom  the  premises  belays 
down.  He  says  : 

“Thus,  without  going  out  of  our  own  country,  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  one  form  of  public  conscience,  Louisiana  another. 
Does  Mr.  Cass  mean  to  say  that  an  Abolitionist  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  under  the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience,  has  the  right  to 
talk  in  New  Orleans,  and  preach,  and  harangue^  and  write 
and  publish,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  he  might  choose 
to  do  in  Fanueil  Hall  ?  If  not,  I  would  say  with  all  respect, 
that  the  policy  in  regard  to  this  subject  which  General  Cass 
advocates  in  the  Senate,  is  calculated  to  have  no  practical 
effeet  either  at  home  or  abroad,  except  to  stir  up  sectarian 
animosities  against  his  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  and  this  is 
hardly  worthy  of  his  patriotic  services,  advanced  age,  or  ac¬ 
cumulated  honors.” 

No,  sir,  I  do  not  say  so.  I  do  not  say  that  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist  from  Boston,  or  from  any  other  place,  has  the 
right  to  preach  bis  doctrine  to  tlie  slaves  of  the  South, 
I  say  he  has  no  such  right  thus,  in  effect,  to  strike  at 
the  very  existenoe  of  lociety;  and,  by  an  act  like  that, 
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he  exposes  himself  to  the  punishment  which  the  local 
laws  have  provided  for  so  heinous  an  oflence.  And  the 
error  of  this  analogical  reasonino:  is  in  the  assumption 
that  to  preach  abolitionism  to  a  slave  population  is  the 
mere  exercise  of  a  right  of  conscience,  as  inviolable  in 
principle  as  the  right  to  worship  God  freely  and  peace¬ 
fully.  That  hypocrites  might  claim  this  exemption 
for  the  consequences  of  their  acts  is  not  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed  at  in  this  day  of  strange  things;  but  that  a  learned 
and  highly  esteemed  prelate,  speaking  ex  cathedra  to 
the  American  people,  should  assume  the  same  immu¬ 
nity  for  acts  like  this,  caused  by  the  wanton  excesses 
of  an  ill-regulated  or  ill-instructed  conscience,  or  jus¬ 
tified  by  mere  pretexts  where  there  is  no  conscience  at 
all — for  no  human  tribunal  can  determine  the  honesty 
or  dishonesty  of  such  a  pretension  with  the  worship  of 
the  Creator,  equally  dictated  by  reason  and  by  revela¬ 
tion — is  to  me  one  ot  those  truths  only  to  be  learned  by 
actual  observation,  and  which  are  almost  stranger 
than  fiction.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more 
fully  to  this  pretension,  which  practically  denies  all 
the  rights  of  conscience,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses 
to  which  their  exercise  may  lead,  I  shall  here  pursue 
the  suWect  no  further. 

But  I  cannot  pass  over  without  a  remark  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  Archbishop  Hughes  respecting  the  tendency 
of  the  proposed  measure  “to  stir  up  sectarian  animosi¬ 
ties  against  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens.”  This  mea¬ 
sure  has  no  connection  with  religious  sects.  It  seeks 
to  elevate  no  one,  to  depress  no  one.  The  resolution 
proposed  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  religi¬ 
ous  denomination;  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  one  Sena¬ 
tor,  intending  to  vote  for  it,  who  will  be  influenced  by 
anv  such  consideration. 

'I'here  are  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  countries 
where  the  true  principles  of  religious  freedom  are  de¬ 
nied;  and  there  are  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
Countries  where  they  are  freely  enjoyed;  and  their  re¬ 
cognition  everywhere  will  be  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
all  our  citizens  whom  the  accidents  of  life  may  require 
to  leave  their  own  country. 

For  myself,  sir,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  dis¬ 
claim  all  intention  to  stir  up  sectarian  animosities,  or 
to  try  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  whole  course  of  my  life  redeems  me  from  such  a 
charge.  That  man  does  not  live  who  ever  heard  me 
utter  one  disrespectful  word  against  that  great  branch 
of  the  Christian  church,  or  against  its  priests  or  its 
professors. 

I  have  lived  a  great  portion  of  my  life,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  surrounded  bvits  members,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  done  justice  to  the  learning,  and  piety,  and  ex¬ 
emplary  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  te  the  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  principles  upon' the  laity  of  that  church. 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  led  from  the  path  before  me — 
that  of  defending  a  great  principle — into  other  inqui¬ 
ries,  unless  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  er¬ 
roneous  impressions  respecting  the  true  ground  I  occu¬ 
py.  1  seek  to  know  neither  sectarians  nor  schisma¬ 
tics  in  the  performance  of  such  a  dutv. 

But  sir,  to  return  to  the  main  subject,  I  now  say 
what  I  did  not  say  before,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
course  of  the  Tuscan  Government  in  relation  to  that 
unfortunate  family  of  the  Madiai  was  as  incompatible 
with  its  true  duty,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  it 
W’as  with  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  I 
am  not  going  to  review  that  case.  It  has  passed  into 
the  domain  of  history,  and  that  impartial  tribunal 
will  arraign  and  condemn  alike  the  actors  and  the  pre¬ 
cedent,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  most  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  rights  of  conscience  recorded  in  the  long 
chapter  of  religious  intolerance.  I  cannot,  however, 
but  commend  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  the  following  just  and  liberal  remarks,  made 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
He  said: 

“As  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of  this  House,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  expressing  my  unequivocal  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  most  cruel  sentence  that  had  been  car¬ 
ried  out  upon  the  Madiai.  [Hear!  Hear!]  It  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  should  go  further,  and  express  my  opinion 
upon  the  cause  of  that  punishment.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
that,  on  the  face  of  the  correspondence,  I  am  enabled  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  whether  the  law  had  been 
•well applied  or  misapplied;  but  if  1  am  to  understand  that 
any  person  fairly  using  the  Scriptures,  or  endeavoring,  by 
peacMbla  means,  to  proptqfate  his  opinions,  is  to  be  treated 


as  guilty  of  crime,  I  can  never  yield  my  assent  to  such  a 
doctrine.  [Hear!  Hear!]  Indeed,  it  would  come  ill  from 
me  as  a  Catholic,  and  from  the  church  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  if  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be  upheld,  for  they  had 
their  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  [Hear!  Hear!] 
This  case  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  between  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic.  It  was  one  in  which  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  of  all  was  concerned.  I,  as  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  will  ever  raise  my  voice— ay,  and,  if  n'  cessary,  my 
arm,  to  resist  persecution  of  any  kind.  To  attempt  to  co¬ 
erce  opinion  had,  at  all  times,  been  the  mistake  of  all  Gov¬ 
ernments. 

These  sentiments  are  honorable  to  the  Speaker,  and 
cannot  fail  to  meet  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  founded,  as  they  are,  upon  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  religious  freedom  which  make  part  of  our  very 
political  existence. 

But  to  pass  from  this  signal  display  of  Tuscan  intol¬ 
erance  more  directly  to  the  consideration  by  Archbish¬ 
op  Hughes  of  my  views  in  relation  to  the  resolution 
before  the  Senate.  I  would  remark,  that  he  has  met 
the  subject  in  limine  by  a  definition,  or  rather  by  meta¬ 
physical  considerations,  which  he  seems  to  think  will 
remove  the  difficulties  with  which  false  logic  has  en¬ 
vironed  it.  For  ages,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
society,  indeed,  the  freedom  of  conscience  has  formed 
one  of  the  great  topics  of  interest  and  discussion,  and 
has  equally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
inquirer  and  of  the  practical  statesman,  while  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  the  question  presented  is  more 
important  than  any  other  to  which  political  systems 
have  given  rise. 

The  worship  of  God,  the  relations  between  man  and 
his  Creator,  constitute  the  noblest  province  of  this 
freedom,  as  these  are  the  highest  duties  man  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  Many  a  powerful  intellect  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
greatest  liberty  of  conscience  with  the  salutary  re¬ 
straints  of  society;  and  no  one  can  jdeny  that  a  palpa¬ 
ble  boundary,  at  all  times  clear  and  distinct,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  incompatible,  with  the  condition  of  humanity, 
is  a  discovery  in  the  science  of  political  morals  yet  to  be 
made.  But  Archbishop  Hughes,  with  a  courage  which 
all  may  applaud,  however  his  discretion  maybe  doubt¬ 
ed,  or  his  success  denied,  marches  up  to  this  question, 
and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  controversial  sword 
cuts  this  worse  than  Gordian  knot,  which  has  so  long 
baffled  the  mental  efforts  of  all  his  predecessors  in  this 
field  of  intellectual  inquiry.  He  claims  for  human 
governments  the  right — how  limited  he  does  not  tell 
us — to  regulate  the  duties  most  closely  connected  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  their  people;  but  while  main¬ 
taining  this  thesis,  he  seems  unwilling  or  unprepared 
to  maintain  its  necessary  corollary,  that  of  a  power 
over  the  human  conscience,  by  drawing  a  distinction 
between  that  great  moral  faculty  and  the  exercise  of 
its  dictates,  thus  leaving  it  a  mere  abstract  sentiment. 
The  learned  prelate  says; 

“  Connected  with  the  case  of  the  Madiai,  a  new  national 
policy  has  been  broached  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
oy  no  less  distinguished  a  Senator  than  General  Cass.  This 
policy,  with  which  the  gentleman  at  Metropolitan  Hall  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  familiar,  purports  to  be  a  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  to  be  secured  to  all  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  whatever  countries  they  may  choose  to  travel  or  so¬ 
journ.  The  ground  on  which  this  policy  is  advanced  is,  that 
in  this  country  strangers  of  ♦‘very  nation  are  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  religion  as  their  conscience  may  dictate,  and 
therefore  in  all  other  countries  Americans  have  a  right  to 
claim  and  exercise  a  similar  privilege. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  freedom  of 
conscience,  which  is  here  contended  for,  is  inviolable  in  its 
very  nature  and  essence.  To  say  that  any  man  or  any  na¬ 
tion  has  either  physical  or  moral  power  to  destroy  freedom 
of  conscience,  is  to  give  utterance  to  a  patent  absurdity. — 
Conscience,  without  freedom,  is  not  conscience;  but,  for 
this  very  reason,  the  freedom  of  conscience  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  man’s  power.  God  has  provided  in  the  human  soul 
a  fortress  to  which  it  can  retreat,  and  from  which  it  can  hurl 
defiance  against  all  invaders.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  who, 
with  General  Cass,  plead  eloquently  for  that  which  requires 
no  pleading,  namely,  freedom  of  conscience.  That  is  uni¬ 
versal,  that  is  indestructible,  that  is  inviolable.  They  must 
be  understood  to  mean  liberty  of  external  action,  according 
to  conscience,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  This  exte^ 
nal  liberty  of  action  according  to  conscience,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  is  regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  enactment  of 
positive  laws.  In  some  countries  the  range  is  wider,  in  oth¬ 
ers  more  restricted;  but  it  is  limited  in  all,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 
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“Tho  liliorty  of  ronscionce  which  is  rocopnizod  and  ap¬ 
plauded  in  Connecticut  will  not  ho  tolerated  (on  certain  snb- 
iocts)  in  Soutli Carolina  or  Alabama.  And  the  liberty  which 
tbev  tlicre  enjoy  would  not  be  allowed  tlnnn  under  the  tol¬ 
eration  of  the  laws  of  New  York.  Is  it  expected,  then,  in 
the  project  of  Coneral  Cass,  that  they,  too,  shall  liave  the 
])rivile^eof  exercising  liberty  of  conscience  in  their  iicre- 
grinations  among  loreign  hstates.” 

'J'liis  ‘bnitional  policy”  is  destined  soon  to  be  an  es- 
tiiblislied  and  a  successful  one,  Ibunded  as  it  is  upon 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man;  and  even  if  it  were  ‘‘new” 
in  lu  actice,  as  it  is  not,  it  is  old  in  principle,  and  it 
comes  to  do  its  work  at  an  age  of  the  world  when 
other  considerations  besides  those  of  antiquity  enter 
into  the  determination  of  grave  questions  affecting  the 
wellai  e  of  mankind.  It  is  but  yesterday,  as  it  were, 
that  th(‘  ‘Miew”  ])olicy  of  “throwing  off  Governments 
ilesti  uctive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  are  instituted,” 
was  announced  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence; 
but  yoxag  as  it  is,  it  already  commands  the  assent  of 
evrnw  libeial  mind  through  the  world,  and  ere  long 
will  become  one  of  the  great  practical  truths  in  all  po¬ 
litical  systems. 

The  Archbishop  assumes  that  this  policy  is  pressed 
here  on  the  ground  tiiat,  as  foreigners  are  allowed  the 
cxei  cise  ot  their  religion  in  this  country,  therefore  in 
all  other  countries  Americans  have  the  right  to  claim 
and  c.vei  cise  a  similar  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  too  narrow  a  foundation  for 
this  groat  claim  of  religious  immunity.  It  rests  on  no 
example,  but  on  the  everlasting  decree  of  the  Creator. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say  to  any  other  Government 
that  American  citizens  ought  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
religious  worship  within  your  jurisdiction  because 
your  subjects  enjoy  them  in  our  country,  but  we  say 
these  are  rights  wliich  belong  to  man  everywhere;  and 
we  can  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  comity  to  permit  their 
enjoyment,  with  the  more  freedom,  because  every  one, 
citizen  or  foreigner,  in  our  country,  is  allowed  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  in  his  own  way. 

The  motive  of  the  Archbishop  in  the  promulgation 
of  this  moral  theorem  is  not,  at  first,  very  obvious. 
Where  it  does  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  dispute 
about  words,  and  assumes  to  be  a  psychological  truth, 
it  is  at  war  with  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind. 
To  assert  that  the  human  conscience  is  free  to  fulfil  its 
approjjriate  functions,  whatever  external  force  maybe 
applied  to  its  corporeal  tenement,  is  to  ask  our  assent 
to  a  proposition  contradicted  by  universal  experience. 
There  is  no  profession  however  sacred,  no  position 
however  elevated,  no  knowledge  however  extensive, 
no  intellect  however  profound,  which  can  give  plausi¬ 
bility  even  to  such  an.  assumption — doctrine  I  will  not 
call  it — so  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  very  instincts 
of  oui-  nature.  For  almost  six  thousand  years  the 
world  has  been  groping  in  darkness,  according  to 
Archbishop  Hughes,  mistaking  what  is  meant  by  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  which,  instead  of  ever  being 
menaced  by  human  authority,  is  entirely  beyond  its 
reach,  and  needs  no  defence,  because  it  is  exposed  to 
no  danger.  According  to  this  self-protecting  theory,  a 
man  at  the  stake,  with  the  fires  burning  around  him, 
enjoys  full  liberty  of  conscience,  because  this  resolves 
itself  into  the  i)OSsession  of  the  power  of  thinking, 
which  is  indestructible  while  life  endures.  That  in¬ 
ward  judge  which  decides  between  right  and  wrong  is 
iMiually  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  physical  tor¬ 
ture,  and  b}'  the  advent  of  imi)cnding  death. 

What  degree  of  force — of  physical  trial,  rather — 
will  obscure  the  moi'al  judgment,  is,  perhaps,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  bodily  endurance  as  much  as  of  mental  forti¬ 
tude.  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  his  highly  figurative 
language,  has  provided  a  “fortress  to  which  the  con¬ 
science  can  retreat,  and  from  which  it  can  hurl  defi¬ 
ance  against  all  invaders.”  This  metajihor  will  hard¬ 
ly  stand  the  test  of  critical  scrutiny,  and  is  out  of  place 
in  a  grave  moral  investigation.  To  carry  out  the  fig¬ 
ure,  the  fortress  may  bo  captured  by  hopes  and  by 
fears,  by  promises  and  by  dangers,  and  the  judgment- 
seat  usurped  by  passion  and  by  jirejudice.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  indeed,  there  have  been  wonderful  examples  of 
fortitude,  of  the  conquest  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
feelings  over  jihysical  sulferings,  and  when  the  faith 
and  perseverance  of  the  martyrs  have  overcome  the 
terrible  efforts  of  the  tortures,  or  have  ]uit  the  seal  of 
death  upon  the  jirinciples  and  in  ofessions  of  life.  But 
these  are  rare  instances  of  success  in  the  battle  of 


truth;  and  the  moral  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  commentator,  who  seeks  in  such  extreme  cases  tho 
general  rule  of  human  action,  will  find  his  speculations 
little  suited  to  the  world  wo  inhabit.  Both  reason  and 
faith  reprove  such  assumptions,  and  no  man  is  moral¬ 
ly  free  when  in  the  face  of  tortures  and  punishments, 
felt  or  impending.  It  requires  no  discussion  to  satisfy 
the  inquirer  after  truth  that  intense  suffering  may  so 
affect  the  moral  faculties  as  to  blunt  their  perception, 
and  totally  to  derange  their  proper  functions.  To  tell 
a  man  he  enjoys  full  moral  freedom  while  coerced  by 
cxtei  nal  force,  is  to  mock  at  the  first  principles  of  in¬ 
tellectual  action. 

But  to  pass  from  these  speculations  to  practical  in¬ 
quiry.  I  desire  to  ask  Archbishop  Hughes  what  ob¬ 
ject  he  had  in  view  in  this  effort  to  show  that  the  hu¬ 
man  conscience  is  always  free,  whatever  may  be  the 
external  circumstanceswith  which  it  may  be  surround¬ 
ed,  and  that  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  fear  its  thraldom 
or  to  endeavor  to  guard  against  it?  There  is  but  one 
assignable  reason  for  the  assumption  of  this  postulate, 
both  physical  and  ethical  in  its  character,  and  that  is, 
an  unwillingness  to  claim  for  any  Government  the  na¬ 
ked  right  to  interfere  with,  and  to  restrain  or  destroy 
the  freedom  of  conscience.  I  do  not  believe  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes  would  advocate  such  a  doctrine,  so  un¬ 
derstanding  it;  and  certainly  to  do  so  would  be  a  bold 
experiment  upon  the  feelings  of  this  country,  which 
would  be  sure  to  be  frowned  down  by  public  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  placed  resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
opinion  entertained  by  him  that  human  law-makers 
have  the  right  to  legislate  upon  questions  of  religious 
worship,  and  on  the  other  from  a  conviction  that  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  is  not  within  the  pale  of  human  au¬ 
thority;  and  the  dilemma  caused  by  these  conflicting 
principles  is  to  be  avoided  by  reducing  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  to  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind,  leaving  it  in 
its  fortress,  but  leaving  also  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  municipal  magistrate  the  power  to  control  and  di¬ 
rect  its  dictates  by  all  the  terrible  punishments  which 
persecution  has  devised  and  faith  endured.  The  grasp 
is  upon  the  shadow,  while  the  substance  escapes. — 
And  the  universal  sentiment,  that  he  alone  is  free  who 
is  free  from  violence,  is  rebuked  as  a^mfe^^^  absurdity, 
originating  in  a  coa/as ion  of  ideas,  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  kindly  undertakes  to  make  clear. 

But,  after  all,  the  learned  writer  will  find  that  it  re¬ 
quired  no  new  Galileo  to  explore  the  human  intel¬ 
lect,  in  order  to  discover  and  announce  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  beyond  the  dii'cct  jurisdiction  of  earthly  laws. 
It  is  to  measure  the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  a  low 
standard  indeed  to  suppose  that  this  obvious  truth  had 
so  long  escaped  its  penetration.  In  fact,  it  was  as 
well  known  on  the  day  of  the  Exodus  from  Eden,  as  it 
now  is,  even  with  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  pre¬ 
late’s  labors. 

But  at  best,  according  to  the  Archbishop’s  own 
showing,  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  degenerates  into  a 
verbal  disquisition.  The  world  chooses  to  call  the 
freedom  of  external  action  the  freedom  of  conscience, 
which  he  considers  little  better  than  an  absurdit3\  Be 
it  so;  but  this  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  found 
it.  A  change  of  nomenclature  does  not  change  the 
object,  which  is  to  protect  the  conscience  of  man  from 
human  legislation,  by  denying  to  it  jurisdiction  over 
those  duties  which  conscience  dictates.  And  this  is 
the  very  proposition  to  which  Archbishop  Hughes  fi¬ 
nally  comes,  and  fights  against  most  manfullv. 

He  precedes  his  statement,  however,  with  the  decla¬ 
ration,  that  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  power  capa¬ 
ble  of  destroying  freedom  of  conscience  is  a  patent  ab¬ 
surdity,  because  “conscience  without  freedom  is  not 
conscience,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  freedom  of 
conscience  is  beyond  man’s  power.”  Its  freedom  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  man,  not  because  the  faculty  is  in¬ 
visible  and  intangible,  but  because  it  is  indestructible 
and  unassailable.  As  I  would  not  misrepresent,  and 
do  not  understand  this  process  of  reasoning,  I  must 
leave  it  to  some  other  commentator. 

The  rights  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  are,  in  fact,  but  synonyms, 
all  expressing  the  same  general  sentiment,  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  that  moral 
guide,  so  far  as  he  is  not  ])rohibited  by  law,  either 
Divine  or  human,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  (Jo- 
vernmeut  to  abstain  from  all  iuterfercuco  with  this 
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right,  unless  in  cases  fairly  involying  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  The  enjoyment  of  this  free¬ 
dom,  in  this  sense,  has  been  one  ol  the  great  objects 
of  wise  men  in  all  ages,  and  is  especially  so  in  this, 
wherever  the  first  notions  of  liberty  have  penetrated. 
But  it  will  be  remarked^  that  this  use  of  the  term 
freedom  is  rather  a,  jus  et  norma  loquendi  than  a  strict 
application  of  it  in  its  true  meaning.  Freedom  can¬ 
not  be  predicated  of  a  faculty  of  the  mind  or  body. — 
It  belongs  to  the  sentient  being.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  speak,  not  the  mere  com¬ 
mand  of  the  vocal  organs.  Freedom  of  action,  to  act. 
Freedom  of  conscience,  to  obey  and  be  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  that  great  monitor.  A  man  is  a  free 
agent,  if  all  his  powers  and  faculties  are  unrestricted; 
otherwise  he  is  not  free;  always  excepting,  however, 
proper  legal  restraints  from  the  class  of  injurious  re¬ 
strictions. 

This  somewhat  metaphorical  application  of  these 
terms  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  great  moral 
deduction.  But  Archbishop  Hughes  has  made  them  so, 
and  maintains  that  freedom  is  so  essential  an  attribute 
of  consciv'nce  that  without  it  the  faculty  itself  would 
cease  to  exist,  but  that  being  indestructible,  its  inde¬ 
structibility  is  a  proof  of  its  freedom.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  is  here  referring  to  the  free  agency  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  not  of  the  sentient  being  of  whose  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  it  forms  part;  for  he  will  not  deny,  no 
one  will  deny,  that  the  individual  himself  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  almost  every  attribute  of  free  agency. 

The  Archbishop  kindly  accounts  for,  and  charitably 
excuses,  my  erroneous  views  on  this  subject,  by  the 
“confusion  of  ideas”  resulting  from  ignorance  of  his 
great  moral  discovery  of  the  ditference  between  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  action,  in  obedience 
to  its  dictates.  I  can  accept  neither  the  charge  nor 
the  excuse.  Though,  indeed,  my  paiticipation  in 
this  assumed  logical  liei'csy  is  of  no  consequence,  nor 
would  my  conviction  of  it  furnish  the  least  ground, 
even  of  self-complacencv,  for  beyond  me  is  the  opinion, 
I  may  say,  of  the  world,  that  this  priceless  freedom  is 
the  freedom  of  action,  as  well  as  of  oj)inion,  and  in 
conformity  with  it  the  sentiment  itself  is  embodied  in 
our  constitutions  and  State  papers,  and  is  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  to  be 
found,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  even  in  the  school  books 
Avhich  form  the  minds  of  our  youth.  One  of  the  pu¬ 
rest  of  our  patriots,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ac- 
coinplished  of  our  statesmen,  the  virtuous  .Madison,  has 
left  his  testimony  upon  record  in  oj)position  to  this 
new  assumption,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  1S09,  in 
which  he  enumerates  among  our  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  the  duty  of  avoiding  “the  slightest  interference 
with  the  rights  of  conscience,”  not  the  abstract  right 
ot  thinking,  but  the  practical  right  of  deciding  upon 
moral  convictions,  and  of  acting  accordingly.  And 
who  that  knew  James  Madison  will  dare  to  talk  of  the 
confusion  of  his  ideas. 

To  multiply  specific  examples  of  the  use  and  true 
meaning  of  this  phrase  would  be  a  profitless  and  un¬ 
called-for  task,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  it.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  four  other  authorities,  all  of 
which  have  peculiar  claims  to  the  consideration  of 
.\rchbishop  Hughes.  One  is  the  celebrated  jurist 
\  attel,  who,  while  maintaining,  agreeably  to  the 
fashion  of  his  age,  the  right  of  a  Sovereign  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  State  religion,  and"  to  make  that  the  only  one 
openly  professed,  earnestly  reprobates  all  attempts  to 
compel  men  to  conform  to  it  by  municipal  laws,  and 
finally  remarks : 

“It  must,  then,  he  concluded  that  liberty  of  conscience  is 
a  natural  and  inviolable  right.  It  is  a  disgi-ace  to  human 
nature  that  a  truth  of  this  kind  should  stand  in  need  of 
proof.” 

What  is  this  liberty  of  conscience,  thus  inviolable, 
and  the  denial  of  which  is  so  sternly  rebuked?  Xot 
Archbishop  Hughes’  power  of  thinking — for  no  man  in 
his  senses  ever  denied  that;  but  it  is  “freedom  from 
compulsion” — these  are  the  words  of  the  author — 
without  which  this  moral  agent,  inriolahle  as  it  should 
be,  is  violated,  “to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.” 

I  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  two  other  examples, 
which  place  the  highest  civil  authorities,  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  acting  for  it,  in  signal  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  pi  etension  of  Archbishop  Hughes.  They 
betth  arose  out  of  the  great  schism,  which  ended  in  the  fi¬ 


nal  separation  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protest¬ 
ants.  The  long  and  bitter  contest  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  Germany,  in  1532, by  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg, 
ratified  by  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  by  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  (Universal  History,  vol.  26,  p.  362) 
granted  “liberty  of  conscience”  to  the  Protestants  un¬ 
til  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  In  like  manner  a 
similar  arrangement  was  made  in  France  in  1561,  when 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  being  assembled  for  that 
purpose,  an  edict  was  passed  which  gave  “liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  Huguenots  till  the  points  in  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  a  general  council.” — (See  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  vol.  24,  p.  248.) 

Three  centuries  after  these  solemn  proceedings  by 
the  Catholic  Emperor,  an  Emperor  who  abdicated  his 
throne  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  church,  and  by  the 
Catholic  princes  and  statesmen  of  Germany,  and 
also  by  the  Catholic  Government  and  statesmen  -of 
France,  it  is  discovered  that  these  acts  of  justice  and 
conciliation  were  “patent  absurdities,”  and  that  these 
high  authorities  were  afflicted  with  ‘a  confusion  of  ideas’ 
as  manifest  as  it  was  lamentable.  That  the  grants 
granted  nothing,  for  that  “liberty  of  conscience”  is 
the  power  of  thinking,  which  can  neither  be  given  nor 
taken  away  by  prince  nor  people.  One  other  refer¬ 
ence,  and  I  quit  tins  branch  of  the  subject;  but  that 
will  be  to  Archbishop  Hughes  himself.  In  the  very 
letter,  so  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  examination 
and  condemnation  of  our  proceedings,  he  again  and 
again  repudiates  his  own  principle  by  confounding  li¬ 
berty  of  conscience  with  freedom  from  acts  of  external 
violence.  He  speaks  of  “other  violations  of  libei  ty  of 
conscience”  in  this  country,  which  had  resulted  from 
deeds  of  lawless  force,  though  he  had  previously  pro¬ 
nounced  it  universal,  indestructible,  inviolable. 

But  his  moral  theorem  becomes  still  more  loose, 
when,  not  content  with  making  freedom  from  personal 
outrage  an  essential  attribute  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
he  carries  this  exemption  to  property,  and  considers 
its  destruction  a  violation  of  this  great  natural  rio-fit. 
In  a  suppositious  dialogue,  which  he  introduces'' be¬ 
tween  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Secrotarv 
of  State,  Mr.  Everett,  whose  name  he  gives  us,  the 
Tuscan  ruler  is  made  to  gain  an  advantage  over  our 
distinguished  countryman,  which  he  would  have  lost 
by  all  odds  in  a  personal  interview.  The  object  of  this 
dialogue  is  to  show,  by  asking  certain  questions  about 
“liberty  of  conscience”  in  this  countiy,  that  it  has 
been  violated  here  by  the  destruction  of  a  convent  in 
Charlestown,  by  driving  out  the  female  inmates, by  the 
burning  of  their  furniture,  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
State  to  make  compensation  for  these  injuries.  Each 
of  these  charges  is  made  to  constitute  a  separate  of¬ 
fence,  infringing  equally  the  moral  faculty.  And  the 
Archbishop  seems  perfectly  clear  in  the”  conviction, 
that  these  are  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  that  the  argument  ad  rempublicam  would  si¬ 
lence  at  once  our  demand  and  our  complaint.  And, 
again,  he  says,  that  “other  violations  of  liberty  of 
conscience  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country  are- by  no 
means  rare  in  our  history.  They  occurred  in  Phila- 
del{)hia  when  churches  and  convents  wei-e  burned  to 
ashes  by  the  intolerance  of  the  mob.”  Now,  sir,  what 
becomes  of  this  great  discovery,  the  distinction  souo-ht 
to  be  established  by  Archbishop  Hughes  between 
“liberty  of  conscience”  and  “liberty  of  external  ac¬ 
tion,”  when  he  himself  breaks  down  all  distinction 
and  makes  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  property  an  es¬ 
sential  portion  of  liberty  of  conscience?  What  secu¬ 
rity  does  the  “fortress”  not  made  with  hands  afford 
when  the  destruction  of  a  building,  or  the  burnino-  of 
furniture,  or  the  failure  to  make  compensation  for 
either,  becomes  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  conscience 
according  to  this  new  system  of  moral  accountability.? 

But  the  charge  of  being  afflicted  with  the  grave  in¬ 
tellectual  malady  of  “a  confusion  of  ideas”  is  reft  of  its 
sting,  and  becomes  indeed  rather  gratifying  than  oth¬ 
erwise,  when  I  find  the  association  in  which  it  places 
me.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Executive,  and  various  foreign  Powers,  have  been 
equally  afflicted  with  this  mental  derangement.  We 
have  fourteen  treaties  with  other  nations — there  may 
be  more,  bu,t  that  number  1  am  sure  of,  and  I  shall  aef- 
vert  to  them  again,  for  another  purpose,  before  clos¬ 
ing  my  remarks — in  which  “the  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,”  “the  liberty  of  conscience,”  “the  security  of 
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conscience” — for  theee  tei-ms  »r«  indiecriminatelj  em¬ 
ployed,  and  obviously  with  the  same  meaniojf — is 
made  the  subject  ot  ne^^otiati()n  and  protection.  If 
these  njrlits  cannot  be  violated,  conventional,  protec¬ 
tion  for  thi  in  is  but  asohnnn  farce,  in  which  ignorance 
and  inib.'cility  may  contend  for  pre-eminence. 

The  principle  advanced  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
the  illustrations  in  support  of  it,  are  sadly  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  Hut,  adhering  to  the  former  and  re¬ 
jecting  the  latter,  he  maintains  that  freedom  of  con- 
sciem-c  is  hevond  the  reach  of  human  legislation,  but 
the  external’action  which  the  world  considers,  and  just- 
1 V.  as  the  true  freedom  of  conscience,  may  be  the  right¬ 
ful  object  of  control;  and  while  the  former  is  shut  up 
in  his  foi  tress,  the  latter  may  be  dealt  with  at  the 
)deasur<^  of  the  ruler.  1  cannot  ascertain,  from  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  Arclibishop  Hughes’ remarks, w'hat  prac¬ 
tical  limitation,  if  any,  there  is  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power;  for  he  says,  ‘‘this  external  liberty  of  action  in 
all  countries  is  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
enactment  of  positive  laws.  In  some  countries  the 
range  is  wider,  in  others  more  restricted,  but  it  is 
limited  in  all,  not  excepting  the  United  States.” 

The  human  conscience  embraces  in  its  operations  a 
vast  held  of  duty,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  for  any  purpose  I  have  in  view,  to  examine.  I 
am  (lealing  \vith  a  practical  question — with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  worship — one  of  the  branches  of  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Whatever  illustrations  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  receive  from  other  considerations,  these  are 
hut  accessory,  and  1  design  to  restrict  my  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  freedom  of  religious  worship — to  the  rela¬ 
tions.  as  I  have  said  between  a  man  and  his  Maker.  The 
object  of  our  proposed  action  is  to  procure  for  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  abroad  immunity  from  local  laws,  so  far 
as  these  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God. 
With  respect  to  other  conscientious  scruples  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  by  which  men  may  be  placed  in  opposition 
to  municipal  laws,  as  the  subject  is  not  now  in  my  way, 
I  shall  not  turn  aside  to  seek  it.  Prudent  Govern¬ 
ments  should  avoid  as  far  as  may  be,  the  adoption  of 
measures  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  their  people. 

Hut,  sir,  Isay,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  am 
no  believer  in  what  has  been  falsely  called  the  higher 
laic-,  for  it  should  be  called  the  lower  law,  or  rather  no 
law  at  all,  as  the  principle  involved  in  it  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  all  law,  leaving  every  man  free  from  the 
obligations  of  legal  obedience  wdio  should  declare  he 
had  conscientious  scruples  respecting  submission. — 
And  I  say,  also,  that  if  a  man  is  required  by  law  to  do 
what  he  thinks  he  ought  not  to  do,  the  only  course  by 
which  he  can  reconcile  his  faith  and  his  duty,  is  to  sit 
still  and  sutler  as  a  martyr,  instead  of  resisting  as  a 
criminal;  unless,  indeed,  the  oppressive  acts  result  in 
revolution.  That  w'as  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of 
the  Apostles.  And  he  who  believes  that  any  other  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  social  order  for  a 
single  day,  in  the  face  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  or  of  the  pretexts  of  human  hypocrisy, 
has  yet  to  learn  the  very  first  rudiments  of  the  nature 
of  man.  Hut  the  inquiry  I  am  making  is  into  the  rights 
of  rulers,  not  into  the  duty  of  the  ruled.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  true  point,  whether  Governments  may 
rightfully  control,  at  their  will,  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  citizens;  and  I  mean,  by  controlling  them,  the 
just  authority  to  punish  all  who  disobey  their  man¬ 
dates. 

Now,  sir,  T  am  not  going  to  ar^ue  this  topic  at  this 
day  and  in  this  country.  I  should  consider  my  own 
time  and  yours  badly  employed  in  such  an  effort.  If 
there  is  one  principle  in  the  whole  range  of  political 
systems  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  more 
united  than  in  any  other,  it  is  this  very  principle  of 
the  entire  freedom  of  religious  worship.  It  belongs, 
as  they  feel  and  know,  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  not 
to  the  kingdom  of  man,  and  1  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  view's  given  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes  upon  this  momentous  topic.  In  the 
paragraj)h  before  quoted  they  are  distinctly  stated, 
and  strange,  indeed,  are  they  to  be  thus  presented  to 
the  American  cominunitv. 

There  are  two  points  involved  in  this  branch  of  the 
8ubj(‘ct,  which,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  it  is  well  to 
separate.  The  first  is  the  right  of  Governments  to 
make  conformity  with  a  particular  profession  ot  reli¬ 
gion  a  condition  precedent  to  any  share  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration,  either  as  electors  or  as  office  holders. — 


This  principle  is.  In  mj  opinion,  equally  knpolitie  and 
unjust,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  present  ini^uirj, 
which  relates  to  a  higher  subject,  the  freedom  ot  con¬ 
science,  its  immunity  from  human  restraints,  and  not 
to  the  freedom  of  mere  jiolitical  pidvileges.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  turns  upon  the  claim  of  Gov'ernments  to  con¬ 
trol  the  religious  freedom  of  their  people  by  prohibi¬ 
ting  the  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  dominant  one 
established  by  the  State,  or  by  requiring  all  within 
their  jurisdiction  to  conform  to  it.  I  am  aware  of  the 
apologies  for  this  monstrous  usurpation,  w'hich  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  European  elementary  writers. 
They  do  not  weigh  one  feather  w'ith  me,  not  enough 
to  justify  even  a  consideration  of  their  view's — argu¬ 
ments  there  are  none.  Their  day  has  gone  by,  and 
contempt  is  the  only  feeling  excited  in  the  breast  of  an 
American  by  such  sentiments  as  the  following,  thetyp# 
of  their  class,  advanced  with  all  due  gravity  by  a  cel¬ 
ebrated,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  writer  upon  nat¬ 
ural  law: 

“There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  august  and  sacred  than 
a  sovereign;  and  why  should  God,  who  calls  him  by  hia 
providence  to  watch  over  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
whole  nation,  deprive  him  of  the  direction  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  spring  (religion)  that  actuates  mankind?” 

And,  therefore,  he  has  “a  right  to  examine  its  doc- 
triaes,  and  to  point  out  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  w’hat 
is  to  be  suppressed  in  silence.”  And  this  experiment 
upon  the  credulity  of  mankind  is  made  by  a  w'riter 
who  w'as  a  cotemporary  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  Catharine 
the  II.  of  Russia;  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  and  of 
George  II.  of  England;  four  persons  utterly  debased  in 
character  and  morals,  living  in  open  contempt  of  the 
law's  of  God,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  w'orld.  This 
monarchical  monomania  plays  fantastic  tricks  with 
the  human  judgment.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  rational 
considerations  which  may  justify  the  establishment  of 
that  form  of  government  in  many  countries;  but  I  re¬ 
fer  to  that  sublimation  of  the  imagination,  by  which 
the  wearing  of  a  crown  instead  of  a  hat  deifies  the  pos¬ 
sessor,  be  he  King  Log  or  King  Stork,  giving  him  a 
just  right  to  control  the  conscience  of  his  subjects 
even,  as  often  happens,  w'hen  he  has  none  of  his  own. 

“My  opinion,”  says  another  eminent  commentator 
upon  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  “is  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  authority,  in  matters  of  religion,  ought  neces¬ 
sarily  to  belong  to  the  sovereign.”  If  this  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  satire  upon  religious  intolerance,  it  is  itself  a 
satire  upon  human  nature.  I  should  as  soon  think,  at 
this  day,  of  seriously  undertaking  to  refute  the  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  divine  right  to  reign,  or  to  establish  the  just 
authority  of  a  people  to  chan^^e  their  government,  as 
to  show  that  the  regulation  ot  religious  worship  is  not 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  political  systems  ;  and 
I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  undertaking  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  not  an  extended  plain,  round  which 
the  heavenly  orbs  revolve,  as  to  enter  argumentatively 
into  either  of  the  other  topics.  This  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship  is  an  instinctive  persuasion,  a  moral 
axiom,  indeed,  for  the  American  understanding,  which 
no  discussion  can  shake,  and  no  discussion  can  strength¬ 
en.  He  who  does  not  feel  its  truth  possesses  a  mental 
organization  so  different  from  mine,  that  the  sooner 
we  separate  in  the  field  of  argumentation,  where  ther* 
is  no  common  ground  we  can  occupy,  the  better. 

It  is  not  ever}'  vagary  of  the  imagination,  nor  every 
ebullition  of  feeling,  nor  every  impulse  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  however  honest  the  motives  ma}'  be,  which  can 
lay  claim  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  That  great 
moral  faculty  is  an  improving  one,  and  should  he  im¬ 
proved  and  instructed  by  all  the  means  within  our 
reach;  and  he  who  neglects  that  duty  will  have  much 
to  answer  for.  It  is  no  excuse,  b}’  the  laws  of  God  or 
man,  that  he  w'ho,  in  a  state  of  security,  commits  a 
crime,  believes  he  was  called  upon  to  do  it.  Certain¬ 
ly,  were  such  a  doctrine  established,  there  would  be 
little  security  for  society,  for  immunity  from  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  the  relaxation  of  moral 
perception,  and  to  the  accoaimodation  of  the  con¬ 
science  to  any  temptations  which  might  present  them¬ 
selves.  Every  man  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  this 
endowment,  as  he  is  responsible  for  every  other  gift 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  say,  in  self-exculpation.  “I  thought  I  was 
right,”  unless  he  uses  the  means  of  proper  culture,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opportunity  which  his  condition  gives 
him.  The  human  legislator  has  the  right  to  separate 
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presumptuous  or  unfounded  pretensions,  at  war  with 
the  just  constitution  of  society,  from  conscientious  dic¬ 
tates,  properly  regulated,  and  operating  within  their 
just  sphere.  Undoubtedly  here  is  room  for  abuse  and 
oppression  as  there  must  be,  more  or  less,  in  all  hu¬ 
man  institutions;  but  it  is  inseparable,  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  from  the  position  of  the  parties,  gover¬ 
nors,  and  governed.  And  in  this  very  circumstance  is 
found  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  free  institutions, 
which  neither  sacrifice  the  protection  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  nor  of  individuals,  but  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
just  rights  of  both;  while  the  constant  efforts  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  power,  and  of  governments  not  depending  on 
the  will  of  the  people,  are  to  circumscribe  personal 
freedom,  and  to  rule  over  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
Let  not,  therefore.  Archbishop  Hughes  deduce  the 
right  to  claim  exemption  from  any  and  all  laws  from 
the  position  that  there  are  some  laws  which  carry  with 
them  no  moral  obligation,  and  which  the  human  law¬ 
maker  has  no  I'ight  to  pass.  The  attempt  is  equally  il¬ 
logical  and  unreasonable.  The  true  object  of  human 
governments  is  to  protect  man  in  a  state  of  society; 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  thus  devolved  upon 
them  there  must  necessarily  be  various  modifications 
of  systems,  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  much  latitude  of  discretion  in  their  administra¬ 
tion.  Still,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  just  rights  of  these 
governments,  not  into  their  practical  working,  it  is 
vain  to  tell  us  what  they  have  assumed  to  do;  for  they 
have  assumed  to  do  much,  and  have  done  much,  for 
which  there  was  neither  authority  nor  justification. 

The  l  eference,  therefore,  to  our  country,  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  South  Carolina,  even  if  the  facts  bore  upon 
the  discussion,  would  be  merely  to  furnish  examples  of 
bad  legislation,  leaving  untouched  the  question  of 
right.  Hut  I  deny  that  religious  worship  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  legislation.  There  is  no  part  of  our 
country,  not  a  solitary  nook,  from  these  marble  Halls, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  American  States  and 
people  assemble  to  do  the  will  of  their  soverrign,  to  the 
remotest  log  cabin,  upon  the  very  verge  ot  civiliza¬ 
tion,  where  a  man  may  not  freely  and  lawfully  worship 
Cod,  unrestrained  by  any  law,  local  or  Federal.  I 
make  tliis  assertion  without  the  fear  of  contradiction. 
In  ConiK'cticut,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Oregon,  and 
everywhere  else,  an}'  man  may  perform  his  religious 
services  to  his  Creator  without  the  slightest  fear  of  in- 
teri  uption  or  punishment.  But  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  connected  with  this  subject  and  necessary 
to  its  full  development,  in  order  to  prevent  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  which  1  am  surprised  to  find  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  so  practiced  a  logician  and  sagacious  an 
observer  as  Archbishop  Hughes.  It  is  obvious,  on 
the  slightest  reflection,  that  in  the  practical  operations 
of  governments,  cases  may  arise  in  which  it  may  be 
dillicult  to  ascertain  distinctly  where  just  authority 
ends  and  usurpation  begins.  Like  many  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  life,  the  extremes  may  be  obvious;  though  the 
intermediate  shades  of  difference  may  not  be  well  de¬ 
fined.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  Legislature  can 
rightfully  touch  a  man  because  he  reads  his  Bible,  or 
falls  on  his  knees  to  pray,  or  performs  any  other  act  of 
worship  compatible  with  the  peace  and  healthful  con¬ 
dition  of  society;  and  equally  clear  is  it  that  he  who, 
pretending  to  worship  God,  commits  acts  inconsistent 
with  social  order,  by  whatever  vagary  impelled,  whe¬ 
ther  the  result  of  a  distempered  intellect,  or  of  hypo¬ 
critical  cunning,  seeking  profit  or  distinction  from  hu¬ 
man  credulity,  can  claim  no  exemption  from  the 
just  consequences  of  his  own  acts. 

The  true  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  equal  force  and 
precision  by  Puti’endorf.  That  eminent  commentator 
says: 

“In  a  word,  however  blinded  men  may  be,  or  under  what¬ 
ever  illusions  they  may  labor,  yet  while  these  errors  lead 
them  to  no  action  contrary  to  the  good  of  society  in  gene¬ 
ral,  or  the  safety  of  that  Government  under  which  they 
live,  they  ought  in  no  way  to  be  disturbed  on  this  ac¬ 
count. 

“Xor  is  there  any  other  lawful  way  to  recover  them,  and 
prevent  the  etl’ccts  of  their  error,  than  that  of  calm  and 
solid  instruction. 

“It  is  the  highest  injustice  to  deprive  them  of  their  goods 
and  privileges,  either  civil  or  natural;  because  every  man 
has  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  enjoy  full  liberty  of 
acting  according  to  his  conscience,  especially  in  matters 
that  relate  to  his  eternal  welfare.” 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  In  the  his- 
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tory  of  man  is  filled  with  examples  of  strange  aberra¬ 
tions,  each  enjoying  its  hour  of  success,  and  then  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  some  other  passing  freak,  as  unreasonable 
and  as  short-lived  as  its  predecessors.  Sects  have  ex¬ 
isted,  exist  yet,  I  believe,  which  deny  the  authority 
of  all  governments  not  administered  by  themselves. — - 
Others  have  appeared  like  the  Anabaptists  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  some  three  centuries  since,  who  maintained  that, 
“among  Christians  who  have  the  precepts  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the 
office  of  magistrate  is  unnecessary,  and  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  spiritual  liberty;  that  a  community  of  goods 
should  be  established,  and  that  a  man  may  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  chooses.”  And  these  tenets  were 
not  only  avowed  and  proclaimed,  but  practically  en¬ 
forced  by  armies  and  sieges  and  battles,  till  fanaticism 
gave  way,  and  governments  resumed  their  usual  ope¬ 
rations.  Even  our  own  country  at  this  very  moment 
exhibits  a  humiliating  spectacle,  in  an  association  of 
men,  degrading  the  name  of  Christians  by  appropria¬ 
ting  it  to  themselves,  and  openly  professing  and  prac¬ 
ticing  doctrines  irreconciiablel  with  an  orderly  condi¬ 
tion  of  society,  and  which  hold  out  the  reward  of  lust 
to  strengthen  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers.  Examples  of  this  mental  obliquity — mono¬ 
mania  very  often,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many 
who  embrace  such  tenets  are  honest  in  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  them — might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  were 
the  task  a  necessary  or  profitable  one.  But  it  is  nei¬ 
ther,  and  these  illustrations  of  the  general  principle 
are  enough  for  my  purpose.  Now  in  all  such  cases, 
the  civil  magistrate  may  rightfully  interfere  and  pro¬ 
vide  punishments  not  tor  acts  of  religious  worship, 
but  for  crimes,  before  which  the  peace  of  society 
would  disappear.  But  as  I  have  said,  between  the 
extreme  boundaries  there  is  a  debatable  land,  where 
doubts  may  arise,  and  where  just  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  the  human  judgment. 

But  this  difficulty,  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  general  powers  of  government,  which  Archbishop 
Hughes  seems  to  mistake  for  the  principle  itself,  can 
have  no  effect  upon  our  present  inquiry,  for  that  re¬ 
lates  only  to  proceedings  beyond  all  question  out  of 
the  true  domain  of  human  government.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  object,  re¬ 
marks: 

“Again,  the  assumption  of  General  Cass  is  a  fallacy. — 
He  assumes  that  the  freedom  of  Religion  in  this  country  is 
a  boon  conceded  by  Protestant  liberality  to  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  land.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  a  privilege  which 
was  won  by  the  good  swords  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  the  battles  for  national  independence.  It  is  a  common 
right,  therefore,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  concession 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  arrangement,  in  regard  to  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience,  suited  the  policy  of  the  country;  and 
was  absolutely  indispensable  after  the  revolutionary  war. 
Does  General  Cass  mean  to  saj  that  because  it  suited  us, 
all  other  nations  must  adopt  it  whether  it  suits  them  or  not? 
As  well  might  England  say  that  because  it  suited  her  finan¬ 
ces  to  adopt  free  trade,  she  will  insist  upon  it  that  all  other 
nations  shall  do  the  same.  General  Cass  knows,  as  well  as 
any  man  living,  that  until  this  country  becomes  vastly 
stronger,  and  foreign  States  much  weaker  than  they  are,  all 
pleadings  on  this  subject  will  be  treated  as  driveling  by  for¬ 
eign  States.  Orif  you  have  a  mind  to  arrange  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  European  States  by  the  power  of  armies  and  na¬ 
vies,  that,  indeed,  is  another  matter.  But  the  United  States 
will  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  if  they  drag  in  such  ^ 
question  into  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
Governments.” 

I  must  confess,  sir,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  distinguished  writer  could  so  greatly  have 
mistaken  my  views  as  he  has  here  done.  The  source 
of  his  error  is  inexplicable  to  me.  All  I  know,  is,  that 
the  error  is  an  obvious  one.  He  says  I  assume  that 
“the  freedom  of  religion  in  this  country,  was  a  boo7i 
conceded  by  Protestant  liberality  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.”  I  said  nothing  like  this,  I  assumed  no¬ 
thing  like  it.  I  earnestly  repudiate  the  whole  posi¬ 
tion,  and  every  syllable  of  it.  Neither  the  word  Pro¬ 
testant  nor  Catholic  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  remarks,  nor  any  other  word  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  them.  So  far  from  considering  the  freedom  of 
religion  as  a  boon  acquired  by  one  sect  and  granted  to 
others,  I  considered  it  a  natural,  inalienable  right,  ex¬ 
isting  independent  of  Governments,  and  not  within  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  their  action.  That  was,  and  is, 
my  doctrine,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  challenge  the  Archbishop  to 
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find  in  mv  ol)servation3  a  flinplo  remark  jnstifyln/?  this 
chat  fro.  t  have  just  reperused  them, and  can,  therefore, 
speak  with  as  much  certainty  as  earnestness.  The 
Archhisliop  continues: 

“This  arijuniont  in  regard  to  liberty  of  conscience  suited 
the  i)olicy  of  tljc  country,  and  was  absolutely  indispcnsal)le 
after  the  revolutionary  war.” 

What  is  here  termed  an  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  the 
recognition  of  the  great  claim  of  religious  freedom,  and 
the  writer  is  correct  in  saying  that  it  suited  the  policy 
of  the  country.  It  did,  and  it  suited  the  feelings  and 
the  principles  of  the  American  people,  not  only  then, 
but  1  hope  it  will  suit  them  in  all  time  to  come.  It 
was  not  a  mere  temporary  arrangement.  It  is  degrad¬ 
ed  by  such  an  epithet.  It  was  the  ever-enduring  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  gi-eat  princii)le,  destined  to  produce 
the  most  salutary  results  through  the  world.  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  whole  country  at  once  gave  in  their 
adhi'sion  to  perfect  religious  toleration.  They  were 
prepared  for  it  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
found  investigation  of  the  general  principles  of  free¬ 
dom,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  marked  the  course 
of  the  Revolution;  and  every  st('p  was  in  advance,  till 
the  glorious  consummation,  which  leaves  us  nothing 
moi  e  to  ask  for  in  regard  to  this  great  branch  of  hu¬ 
man  rights.  But  he  continues  : 

“Does  General  Cass  mean  to  say  that,  because  it  suited 
us,  all  other  nations  must  adopt  it,  whether  it  suits  them 
or  not?  .\s  well  might  England  say  that  because  it  suited 
her  fuianres  to  adopt  free  trade,  all  other  nations  must  do 
tlie  same,” 

I  must  confess  my  astonishment  that  the  learned  and 
able  prelate  thus  deals  with  the  great  principle  of  re¬ 
ligious  freecjom,  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  of  mere  expediency  which  may  well  be  decided 
one  way  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  control  them  change  from  time  to 
time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  the  arrange¬ 
ment  suited  us,  therefore  it  suits  and  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all  other  nations — I  mean  to  say,  it  suits 
all  nations,  and  all  time  as  a  law  of  right,  im- 

lanted  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver  in  the  human 

reast,  and  whoever  violates  it,  be  the  guilty  party 
pi  ince  or  people  or  priest,  will  in  vain  seek  to  avoid 
the  just  consequence  of  presumptuous  intolerance. 

The  Archbishop  then  proceeds  to  say: 

“It  is  a  recognized  principle  in  this  country,  that  every 
sovereign  and  independent  nation  has  the  right  to  adopt  its 
own  Constitution  and  laws.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of 
a  country  are  but  the  aggregate  of  general  principles,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  peculiar  situation,  protection,  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  which  it  is  composed.  They 
maybe  regarded  as  the  public  and  permanent  expression  of 
tlie  aggregate  conscie7ice  of  that  State.” 

It  is  certainly  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  here  asserted,  that  independent  States  have  a 
right  to  adopt  their  own  Constitution  and  laws,  is  fully 
recognized  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  I  suppose,  at 
least  theoretically,  everywhere  else,  unless,  indeed, 
where  the  divine  right  to  reign  leaves  no  other  right 
but  that  of  obedience. 

But  I  must  again  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  that  this  investigation  does  not  touch  forms  of 

f  overnment,  nor  their  powers  aspolitical  communities, 
t  has  a  much  higher  aim;  and  that  is,  to  ascertain 
their  moral  right  to  control  the  consciences  of  their 
people,  by  prescribing  their  mode  of  faith,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  worship  God.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  “aggregate  of  goneral  principles  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  peculiar  situation,  protection,  and  welfare 
of  citizens;”  though  1  must  confess  mg  ideas  are  much 
confused  as  to  what  this  means,  yet,  from  my  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  it,  1  have  only  to  say,  tljat  such  considerations 
are  lighter  than  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  in  a 
moral  inquiry  as  important  as  this.  Segregate  or  ag¬ 
gregate  what  princi))les  you  may,  the  great  principle 
remains  inviolable,  rising  superior  to  all  other  consid¬ 
erations,  THAT  MAN  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  WORSHIP  GoD 
UNRESTRAINED  Bv  HUMAN  LAWS.  There  is  no  situa¬ 
tion,  prulertion,  nor  MJcZ/nrc,  which  can  rightfully  in« 
terferc  with  this  duy;  or,  rather,  there  is  no  sifuatioyt 
in  which  it  is  not  the  best  protection,  promoting  the 
greatest  velfare  of  mankina. 

As  to  the  “aggregate  conscience”  of  a  State,  I  neith¬ 
er  comprehend  distinctly  its  meaning  nor  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  question  ip  controversy.  '!|’he  pietaphorir 


cal  expression,  ymWic  conscience,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
or  to  enforce  considerations  alfecting  the  conduct  of 
nation^,  but  it  can  have  no  proper  place  in  a  rigid  in¬ 
quiry  into  moral  duties;  for,  in  fact,  it  can  have  no  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  carrying  figurative  language  to  the 
very  verge  of  mysticism  to  employ  it  thus  loosely  as 
an  element  in  a  search  after  truth.  And  this  “aggre¬ 
gate  conscience  of  a  State”  is  made  up,  not  of  the 
consciences  of  those  who  obey  its  government,  and 
ought  to  direct  it,  but  of  its  own  Constitution  and 
laws,  which  form  the  expression  of  “the  aggregate  of 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion,  protection,  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,”  Ac.  That 
is,  in  other  words,  the  administration  of  every  Govern¬ 
ment  expresses  the  aggregate  conscience  of  the  State  it 
lules.  Well,  thia  is  an  easy,  it  not  a  satisfactory, 
way  to  dispose  of  this  grave  question  of  public  morali- 
It  comes  to  this:  that  tlu;  aggregate  conscience  of 
h  ranee  la  permanently  expressed  by  its  Constitution  and 
laws,  that  is,  at  present,  by  the  rules  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon;  of  Turkey,  by  the  successor  of  the  Prophet;  of 
Russia,  by  the  Czar;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  of  Governments,  good  and  bad.  I  said  I  did  not 
compiehend  the  application  of  this  doctrine,  were  it 
even  true,  and  I  do  not.  But  so  able  a  controv’ersial- 
ist  as  Archbishop  Hughes  did  not  advance  it  without 
design;  and  the  only  bearing  I  can  discover  which  it 
was  to  have,  is  to  offset  this  “aggregate  conscience” 
against  the  consciences  of  individuals,  this  moral  fa¬ 
culty  of  Massachusetts,  ichich  has  one  form,  and  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  another,  thus  giving  the  rif’-ht  of 
final  judgment  and  control  in  all  cases  to  this  ab'stract 
national  faculty,  and  practically  justifying  the  most 
revolting  tyranny  because  the  law  is  the  expression  of 
the  public  conscience,  and  the  public  conscience  is  the 
foundation  of  the  law. 

The  Archbishop  sees,  in  any  representations  which 
may  have  been  made  by  our  Government  to  that  of 
Tuscany  respecting  the  Madiai  case,  not  only  a  kind  of 
national  self-abasement,  but  a  pregnant  example, 
which  might  be  hereafter  converted  to  our  injury.  As 
I  know  nothing  of  any  such  representations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  none 
were  made,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  should  not  have 
approved  of  any  interference,  as  the  rights  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  were  notin  question,  ^et  mv  objection 
would  have  oiiginated  in  other  consiflerations,  and 
^*^y  fear  that,  by  an  effort  to  check  persecution 
Rnd  intolGrancG,  wg  should  lower  our  character  in  our 
own  eyes,  or  in  those  of  the  world.  Still  less  do  I  fear 
that  the  attempt  to  protect  American  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  ivorship  abroad  will  expose  us 
to  ridicule  or  contempt.  If  it  does,  I  think  we  can 
bear  the  misfortune  with  due  fortitude. 

As  to  the  national  humiliation  of  requestino^  the 
Governments  of  the  earth  to  permit  the  peaceable  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  own  country,  while  residing  in  another 
to  w  01  ship  God  as  freely  as  they  worship  him  at  home, 
lam  not  afraid  it  will  injure  us  in  the  estimation  of 
the  w'oild.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  this  mani- 
iGstation  of  solicitude  for  the  religious  freedoui  of 
Americans  will  be  everywhere  applauded  as  another 
proof  of  the  devotion  of  free  Governments  to  the  rights 
and  w'clfare  of  their  people.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  that 
w'hat  we  now  ask  wid  furnish  a  cause  or  pretext  for 
deniands  upon  ourselves,  which  we  could  not  grant 
w'lthout  danger,  nor  refuse  without  inconsistency.  No 
such  case  can  happen.  We  are  ready  to  receive  and 
consider  the  Applications  of  all  other  (xoveriHnents  to 
our  own,  in  i elation  to  the  just  rights  of  their  citiz<'ns 
in  our  country.  Ihat  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  na¬ 
tional  representation,  when  made  in  a  pi'Ojier  spirit* 
and  it  is  one  we  should  ever  be  willing  to  receive  in  a 
like  spiiit  of  conciliation.  All  beyond  that  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  our  present  inquiry. 

4iut  we  are  told  by  the  distinguished  prelate: 

“Until  thi«  country  becomes  vastly  stronger,  and  foreiirn 
States  mucli  weaker  than  they  are,  all  pleadings  on  this 
subject  will  be  treated  as  driveling  by  foreign  States.” 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a  little  more  closylv, 
and  test  this  positive  assertion  by  principle  and  by  his¬ 
tory. 

As  to  the  right  of  friendly  remonstrance  upon  such 
a  subject,  it  cannot  be  called  in  qiu'stion,  looking  either 
tp  tho  principle.or  the  practice  ol  national  intercourse, 
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The  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  to  bring  the 
powers  of  the  earth  into  more  direct  and  immediate 
contact,  multiplying  their  points  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  and  increasing  their  mutual  interest  in  one  an¬ 
other.  There  are  perfect  obligations,  as  they  are 
called,  arising  out  of  this  intercourse,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  may  be  peremptorily  demanded,  and,  if  neglec¬ 
ted,  may  be  justly  enforced  by  war.  But  there  are 
other  demands  involving  matters  of  comity,  of  interest 
or  of  policy,  which  circumstances  call  out,  and  which 
may  be  refused  without  such  serious  consequences. — 
Some  of  these  constitute  the  foundation  of  commercial 
treaties,  while  others  are  confined  to  representations, 
and  to  the  remedy  which  these  may  produce,  without 
formal  conventional  arrangements.  Xations  remon¬ 
strate  with  one  another  against  high  tariffs  when  they 
are  particularly  injurious.  We  have  done  it  many 
times,  especially  in  relation  to  tobacco, the  duties  upon 
which  operate  as  an  interdict  against  its  introduction 
into  some  countries;  yet  the  right  to  lay  such  imposts 
as  it  pleases  is  one  which  belongs  to  every  Government 
and  is  exercised  by  every  one.  But  it  is  contended 
that  we  should  violate  national  comity  if  we  remon¬ 
strated  against  laws  interdicting  to  American  citizens 
the  worship  of  God — not  levying  duties  indeed  upon 
the  rights  of  conscience,  but  absolutely  prohibiting 
their  exercise.  Away  with  such  fastidious  distinctions. 

Many  legal  rights  are  surrendered  by  nations  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  res- 
ective  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice, 
he  Droit  d’Aubaine,  that  relic  of  barbarism  by  which 
a  State  claims  the  inheritance  of  property  where  the 
heir  is  a  foreigner,  has  been  abandoned  in  a  number  of 
the  treaties  we  have  formed  with  European  Powers. 
Mutual  obligations  have  also  been  incurred  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  we  have  made 
ourselves  parties  to  this  policy,  ilany  other  instances 
exist  where  the  laws  of  a  country  have  yielded  to 
these  reciprocal  arrangements.  Archbishop  Hughes 
eeems  to  suppose,  that  because  the  demands  in  such 
cases  are  not  founded  on  perfect  obligations,  a  nation 
would  humiliate  itself  by  proposing  arrangements 
which  might  be  rejected.  Xot  so.  Martens,  speaking 
upon  this  subject,  touches  the  very  point  where  he 
says: 

“In  treaties  of  commerce  between  Powers  of  different  re¬ 
ligions,  care  is  taken  to  fix  the  rights  to  be  enjoyed  recipro¬ 
city  by  the  subjects  of  the  two  parties  with  respect  to 
their  religion,  burials,”  &c. 

This  distinguished  jurist  sees  nothing  humiliating  in 
such  an  arrangement,  and  of  course  there  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  humiliating  in  the  proposition.  He  speaks  of  the 
very  course  we  propose  as  one  sanctioned  by  the  usage 
of  nations.  That  it  has  been  so  for  almost  twm  hun¬ 
dred  years — how  much  longer  I  have  not  sought  to  as¬ 
certain — is  shown  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1667,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Spain,  which  provided  that  the 
subjects  of  neither  party  should  be  molested  or  disturb¬ 
ed  for  their  conscience,  so  long  as  they  gave  no  pub¬ 
lic  scandal  or  ofience.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fra¬ 
mers  of  this  treaty  were  atilicted  with  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  could  have  been  no  believers  in  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  theory  of  the  inviolability  ol  conscience;  be¬ 
cause  if  it  could  not  be  violated,  it  needed  no  protec¬ 
tion.  The  protection  here  provided  has  relation  to 
external  action,  or  it  has  relation  to  nothing. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  usage  of  nations  I  prefer 
the  history  of  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  the 
authority  of  an  eminent  juris-consult  to  that  of  the 
Archbishop.  There  are  extreme  theoretical  rights 
connected  with  national  jurisdiction,  which  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  feelings  of  the  world,  and  must  give  way 
to  their  expression.  The  right  to  put  to  death  all  per¬ 
sons  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  a  country  is,  perhaps, 
yet  claimed,  and  at  no  distant  day  was  exercised,  by 
some  of  the  Powers  of  Eastern  Asia.  At  one  time  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  law  of  Russia.  Though  the  le¬ 
gitimate  consequence  of  the  principle  of  local  sovereign¬ 
ty,  yet  there  is  not  a  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  which  would  now  submit  to  this  legalized  mur¬ 
der  of  its  citizens.  It  would  be  frowned  down  bv  the 
indignation  of  the  world;  by  its  power,  if  nee^  be. 
And%o  with  respect  to  the  right  to  seize  vessels  and 
other  property  wrecked  upon  a  coast,  it  is  wearing  out, 
pretty  much  worn  out,  leaving  the  pretension  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  A  change  is  going  on 


in  the  principles  of  national  intercourse,  gradual,  if 
you  please,  but  sure  and  irresistible. 

The  harsh  relics  of  dark  and  barbarous  ages  are  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  the  influence  of  liberal  governments  is 
extending  and  expanding  itself  wherever  there  is  In¬ 
justice  to  remove  or  prejudices  to  eneounter.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  safe  for  to-day,  even  if  he 
stands  between  the  American  or  the  English  sojourner 
and  his  God;  but  I  would  not  insure  his  safety  for  to¬ 
morrow  without  a  heavy  premium.  The  code  of  pub¬ 
lic  law  has  not  yet  quite  reached  the  case,  but  it  is 
rapidly  spreading,  and,  for  one,  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
a  recognized  principle  wTth  *the  enlightened  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  that  if  duty  and  humanity  fail  to 
protect  the  right  of  their  citizens  to  free  religious 
worship  abroad,  that  protection  may  be  rendered  by 
force.  But  the  history  of  our  conventional  intercourse 
with  foreign  Powers  furnishes  the  best  refutation  of 
the  argument  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  as  well  as  the 
best  reouke  of  this  charge,  that  the  assertion  of  this 
great  principle  is  no  better  than  national  “driveling,” 
and  “that  it  will  expose  us  to  ridicule  if  we  drag  in 
such  a  question  into  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
foreign  Powers.”  As  early  as  1785,  two  years  only 
after  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  entire 
freedom  of  worship  was  consecrated  in  a  treaty  with 
Prussia  in  these  memorable  words. 

“  The  most  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is 
granted  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other,  without  being  liable  to  molestation  in 
that  respect,  for  any  cause  other  than  an  insult  to  the  religion 
of  others.  Moreover,  when  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one 
party  shnll  die  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  Their 
bodies  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  burying-grounds,  or  other 
decent  and  suitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  viola¬ 
tion  or  disturbance,’’  ^-c. 

There,  sir,  is  driveling  to  some  purpose.  And  who 
were  the  “drivelers”  that  exposed  a  young  nation  to 
ridicule,  by  “dragging  such  a  question  into  our  diplo¬ 
matic  intercourse  with  foreign  Governments?”  They 
were  John  Adams,  and  Beniamin  Franklin,  and  Thom*- 
as  Jefferson.  They  signed  this  treaty.  Thev  stood 
prominently  forward  in  “driveling”  their  country  into 
independence,  and  no  less  prominentl}^  forward  in 
“driveling”  her  into  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
this  jjreat  and  glorious  principle  of  entire  religious 
freedom.  We  do  not  want  a  letter  changed  in" this 
noble  tribute  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  Time  can¬ 
not  improve  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  model  kept  in 
view'  till  the  great  end  is  consummated.  So  far  is  the 
reproach  cast  upon  such  ettbrts,  that  thev  expose  us  to 
ridicule,  from  being  justified  by  facts,  that  there  are, 
in  our  diplomatic  archives,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
treaties,  if  not  more,  existing  or  expired,  with  foreio-n 
Powers,  and  several  of  these  Powers  Catholic,  recoV 
nizing  this  principle  of  intervention,  and  providino-  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  religious 
worship — some  with  and  some  without  limitation"  but 
all  bearing  testimony  to  its  value,  by  making  it  the 
subject  ot  conventional  arrangement  —  Archbishop 
Hughes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  some  of  these  conventions  are  too  restricted 
perhaps  equivocal,  and  leave  room  for  religious  op¬ 
pression,  and  thus  other  and  more  liberal  provisions 
become  necessary,  even  in  several  countries  which 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  toleration  to¬ 
wards  foreigners.  And  there  are  other  countries 
which  have  not  yet  entered  into  it,  and  some  within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  accidents  of  life  carrv  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  where  intolerance 
sits,  like  an  incubus,  upon  the  moral  energies,  forbid¬ 
ding,  with  iealous  exclusion,  the  exercise  Pf  every  form 
of  religion  hut  the  dominant  one.  And  there  our  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  protected  in  the  enjoytfient  of  this  right- 
ay,  and  it  will  be  done,  too.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and,  by  a  firm  course  of  action,  w'e  can  make 
that  time  a  short  one.  We  must  prove  to  these  States 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  thus  laggino-  in  the 
rear  of  true  religion,  that  we  are  in  earnesl;;  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  this  national  demonstration,  shown 
by  the  petitions  we  receive,  and  fortified  bv  a  decided 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  American  Cono-ress  is 
important,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  As  to  the 
power  of  the  Executive  to  make  representations  for 
this  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  is  as  lit¬ 
tle  that  he  is  well  disposed  to  exercise  it.  But  he 
wants  the  moral  support  of  the  country  to  aid  his  ef- 
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forts;  ftnd  that  ou^ht  to  be  given  to  him.  The  effect 
of  these  deiuonstnitions  of  tlie  views  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  the  country,  in  (juestions  ofgreat  national 
ini|)Oi  tance,  are  well  stated  in  the  London  T'ines  of 
April  T),  iHl.'),  as  tliey  are  well  understood  by  the  able 
cliairinan  of  the  Committee  on  F'oreign  delations  in 
tile  House  of  Itepresentati ves,  who  recently  remarked 
that  it  was  the  <luty  of  Congress  to  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ill  grave  conjunctures  of  our  foreign  affairs.  The 
Times  says: 

“Tlic  American  packet,  the  Caledonia,  which  has  been 
detained  until  this  morning,  will  carry  out  the  distinct  and 
emiihatic  declaration  of  the  British  Government  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  which  was  received  last  night 
with  the  strong  and  uiMtiimous  ratification  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

“When  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  country,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  are  at  stake, 
tliere  is  no  e(]uivocation  in  the  language  of  the  Government 
to  foreign  Powers,  and  no  semblance  of  weakness  or  hesita¬ 
tion  in  any  political  party.” 

Add  to  the  above  the  rights  of  American  citizens  and 
then  let  us  go  and  do  likewise. 

How  he  who  acknowledges  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  e.xteud  protection  to  our  expatriated  citizens, 
sent  by  the  accidents  of  life  to  foreign  countries,  in 
questions  relating  to  person  and  property,  can  deny 
the  right  to  interfere  by  remonstrance  even  in  cases  of 
religious  oppression,  as  I  do  not  understand,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain. 

^Modern  diplomacy  is  filled  with  instances  of  inter¬ 
position  ujion  almost  every  subject,  freely  made  and 
kindly  received.  Strange,  indeed,  but  so  it  is,  that 
many  among  us,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  seem  to 
have  a  nervous  repugnance  to  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  conjuring  up  a  thousand  chimeras 
dire  against  its  exercise.  To  seek  to  protect  great 
principles  is  by  some  kind  of  political  alchemy  trans¬ 
muted  into  an  entangling  alliance  and  an  artificial  tie, 
against  which  we  were  warned  by  the  patriarchs  of 
our  political  faith.  It  is  by  no  such  spirit  as  this  we 
can  obtain  and  retain  that  position  in  the  world,  and 
that  relation  to  the  principles  and  progress  of  human 
freedom,  that  every  true-hearted  American  desires  his 
country  to  occupy,  and  knows  she  can  occupy,  if  the 
counsels  of  tirniditv  do  not  take  the  place  of  firm  and 
decisive  action.  That  would  be  miserable  statesman¬ 
ship  indeed  which,  rejecting  the  glorious  mission  ap¬ 
parently  assigned  to  us,  (I  like  the  word,  whatever 
taunts  its  use  has  provoked,)  should  seek  to  shut  us 
up  in  a  kind  of  Chinese  isolation,  afraid  to  take  a 
single  step  lest  we  should  encounter  old  and  illiberal 
prejudices,  which,  thank  God,  however,  are  fast  wear¬ 
ing  away,  and  give  oftence  to  some  Government  which 
is  at  least  five  centuries  behind  its  time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  satisfy  me,  that  firm  remon¬ 
strances,  in  a  kind  spirit,  on  this  subject  of  religious 
freedom,  will  be  permanently  unsuccessful.  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  this.  Since  I  have  been  upon  the 
theatre  of  action,  the  progress  of  human  opinion  has 
wrought  more  changes  in  the  physical  and  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  society  than  were  witnessed  for  a^es  preced¬ 
ing  that  era.  No  man  can  set  bounds  to  this  mighty 
agent,  and  I  bless  God  that,  although  I  am  full  of 
years,  1  am  full  of  hope,  looking  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  other  and  yet  mightier  triumphs,  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  those  of  the  battle-field,  and  which  will  go  far 
to  reclaim  the  human  family  from  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  thraldom,  from  intellectual  ignorance,  and  from 
ph  ysical  want.  Governments  cannot  now  do  deeds  of 
darkness  darkly.  Their  inmost  recesses  are  penetra¬ 
ted  by  the  light  of  public  information,  and  their  do¬ 
ings  and  their  designs  are  laid  open  to  the  gaze  of  the 
world.  There  are  no  veiled  prophets  now  to  assume 
and  hold  power  by  mysterious  pretensions,  nor  prison¬ 
ers  with  iron  masks  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  whose  names  and  offences  are  equally  un¬ 
known.  There  is,  indeed,  no  want  of  tyranny,  but  it 
does  its  work  openly.  No  nation  can  isolate  itself 
from  the  cuinmon  observation  of  mankind.  The  world 
is  watching,  judging,  and  approving,  or  condemning, 
as  the  course  of  public  measures  is  just  or  unjust. — 
No  people  can  withdraw  themselves  from  this  great 
scrutiny.  No  system  of  despotism  can  close  its  boun¬ 
daries  to  the  access  of  this  mighty  engine;  and,  soon¬ 
er  or  later,  it  will  finish,  and  well  finish,  the  work  it  is 
now  doing. 


And  I,  for  one,  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  power  of  observation  and  animadversion.  I  fear 
no  harm  from  it,  while  the  good  it  brings  is  palpable, 
increasing,  and  destined  to  extend  and  expand  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is  all  idle  to  talk  of  the 
abstract  right  of  Governments  to  rule  as  they  please 
within  their  own  dominions,  and  to  ‘‘adopt  their  own 
constitution  and  laws.”  It  is  a  truism  indeed,  which 
no  one  questions,  abused  as  the  power  too  often  is. — 
But  beyond  this  right  there  is  another  equally  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  that  is  the  right  of  the  great  community 
of  the  world  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  its 
various  members,  acting  by  the  means  of  public  opi¬ 
nion  and  a  free  press,  and  the  right  also  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  earth  to  remonstrate  wdth  one  another 
in  a  proper  spirit,  where  their  own  people  are  concern¬ 
ed,  even  where  the  subject  falls  within  the  pale  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  rather  than  of  national  law.  I  have  no  such 
apprehension  as  Archbishop  Hughes  manifests,  lest 
representations  like  the  one  proposed  should  produce 
reports  the  more  unacceptable,  because  unanswerable. 
For  my  part,  I  know  no  awkward  questions  which  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  any  other  potentate,  in 
the  interests  of  his  ov\m  subjects  residing  here,  could 
ask  the  Executive  “about  the  liberty  of  conscience  in 
this  country,”  which  he  would  be  “puzzled  to  answer,” 
and  “w'hether  liberty  of  conscience  is  recognized  as 
unlimited  in  the  United  States,”  Ac.  But  to  place,  as 
Archbishop  Hughes  does,  the  penal  laws  against  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  and  the  prosecutions  to  which  they 
give  rise,  an  the  same  category  as  acts  resulting  from 
popular  ebullition  prohibited  by  the  laws,  or  that  kind 
of  “social  and  political  intolerance”  which  makes  it¬ 
self  felt  by  exclusive  intercourse,  is  to  run  a  parallel 
between  objects  as  different  in  their  principles  as  in 
their  consequences.  “Is  there  any  practical  difference?” 
these  are  the  words  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Tuscan  ruler  in  the  dialogue,  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded,  with  our  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  crimi¬ 
nation  or  of  recrimination,  I  do  not  exactly  compre¬ 
hend  which,  perhaps  both  : 

“Is  there  any  practical  difference  between  the  social  in¬ 
tolerance  which  prevails  in  your  country,  where  there  are 
so  many  religions,  and  the  legal  intolerance  of  our  domin¬ 
ions,  where  there  is  but  one  ?” 

The  Archbishop,  like  a  dexterous  dialectician,  by  the 
insertion  of  one  little  word,  “practical,”  changes  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  discussion.  This  turns  upon 
principle,  upon  the  relative  rights  of  Governments, 
and  of  the  communities  subjected  to  them,  and  not  at 
all  upon  social  usages,  whether  the  result  of  propriety 
or  of  prejudice.  He  who  confines  his  business  or  his 
intercourse  to  members  of  his  own  faith,  “who  drives 
away  poor  servants  because  they  will  not,  against  their 
conscience,  join  the  domestic  religion  ‘of  State,’  (Que¬ 
ry. — What  mean  these  words  ‘domestic  religion  of 
State?’)  which  their  fancy  has  made  exclusive,”  or 
“who  disinherits  his  own  offspring  for  no  other  cause 
except  that  of  practicing  their  own  religion,”  deserves 
the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  every  right-minded 
man.  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  the  motives  that 
govern  him  religious  convictions.  They  are  blind,  and 
bitter,  and  wicked  prejudices,  nowhere  taught  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  But  these  relations  belong  to  that 
class  of  social  duties  beyond  the  reach  of  positive 
laws,  and  must  be  left  to  their  own  consequences. — 
Any  attempt  to  control  them  would  lead  to  endless 
and  inextricable  difficulties. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  errors  into  which 
Archbishop  Hughes  has  fallen  in  relation  to  this  topic. 
I  desire,  however,  to  say  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  acts 
of  social  intolerance  like  those  he  alludes  to,  and  just¬ 
ly  censures,  may  have  occurred  in  this  country;  but  I 
trust  and  believe  they  are  rare,  and  I  know  they  are 
not  chargeable  to  an}-^  particular  denomination, but  may 
happen  as  well  to  members  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  to 
those  of  the  various  sects  of  Protestants.  And  I  know 
still  more,  that  they  are  less  likely  to  happen  in  this 
country  than  in  anyTother  under  Heaven,  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  social  condition,  and  of  our  political 
organization,  which  are  hostile  to  sectarian  preju¬ 
dices,  and  insure  their  being  visited  by  public  con¬ 
demnation. 

But  to  the  question  to  be  put  by  Grand  Ducal  lips, 
tchethor  iher*  m  any  practical  difi'erence  hetxcem  our  so- 
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cial  intolerance  and  the  legal  intolerance  of  other  coun~ 
tries,  I  answer,  yes,  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  as 
well  theoretical  as  practical.  If  the  law  is  intolerant, 
society  becomes  necessarily  intolerant  also,  thouo^h 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  a  logical  he¬ 
resy.  The  Government  that  reduces  religion  to  its 
will  makes  the  worship  of  God  the  subject  of  legal  re- 
ulation,  whatever  may  be  the  conviction  of  those  un- 
er  its  authority.  The  Government  which  assumes 
that  religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
and  avoids  all  interference  with  it,  leaves  the  human 
conscience  free,  and  the  noblest  attribute  of  our  na¬ 
ture  to  do  its  own  work.  The  arm  of  secular  power 
is  not  interposed  to  direct,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish, 
as  it  is  where  rulers  presumptuously  undertake  to  sub¬ 
stitute  their  own  will  for  the  will  of  God.  Every  man 
in  a  country  of  religious  freedom  has  the  Same  rights 
and  immunites  as  every  other,  and  that  is  all  that  can 
justly  be  demanded  of  civil  Governments.  But  the 
proscription  of  social  intolerance  is  a  game  at  which 
all  may  play.  Unreasonable  prejudices  may  be  en¬ 
countered  by  prejudices  equally  unreasonable.  And 
one  sect  can  meet  another  in  this  unworthy  contest; 
but  it  is  a  contest  which  can  nowhere  endure  for  any 
length  of  time,  nor  be  felt  to  any  considerable  extent, 
where  the  Government  preserves  a  neutral  position, 
and  protects  each  from  the  actual  interference  of  all. 
If  a  Protestant  will  not  have  a  Catholic  servant,  nor  a 
Catholic  a  Protestant  one,nor  a  servant  a  master  whose 
faith  differs  from  his  own,  each  can  suit  himself  by 
seeking  such  as  may  please  him  in  the  members  of  his 
own  denomination,  and  this  is  practically  far  better 
than  that  one  of  these  sects  should  be  the  dominant 
one,  judging  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  all  others,  and 
enjoying  its  freedom  at  their  expense.  Proscribing  all, 
not  only  by  social  intolerance,  but  by  legal  power  and 
by  terrible  punishments.  So  much  for  this  question, 
60  emphatically  put. 

Archbishop  Hughes,  in  the  appeal  he  makes  from 
our  professions  to  our  practice,  in  continuation  of  the 
Tuscan  rebuke  to  be  administered  to  our  Government, 
remarks  that  “other  violations  of  liberty  of  consci¬ 
ence,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  our  history;”  and  he  proceeds,  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  to  refer  to  the  burning  of  religious 
buildings  in  Philadelphia,  which  I  have  already  intro¬ 
duced  in  connection  with  another  branch  of  this  inqui¬ 
ry,  as  he  had  just  before  referred  to  the  lamentable  de¬ 
struction  of  a  convent  in  Charlestown,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Mr.  President,  these  instances  of  lawless  vio¬ 
lence  have  no  legitimate  place  in  this  investigation. 
They  are  introduced  by  way  of  offset’  against  the  Ma- 
diai  persecution,  and  to  warn  us  that  we  are  not  so 
guiltless  as  to  find  ourselves  justified  in  throwing  the 
first  stone.  It  is  contended  that  the  Madiai  were  pu¬ 
nished  for  possessing  and  reading  the  Bible.  While 
Archbishop  Hughes  indignantly  denies  this  charge,  he 
brings  against  our  character  and  institutions  this  accu¬ 
sation  as  one  of  equal  or  greater  intolerance,  which 
should  foreclose  us  from  complaint  or  animadversion. 
I  am  indeed  amazed  at  this  reference  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose.  That  cause  must  be  weak  indeed  which  needs 
support  like  this.  The  Archbishop  has  left  unnoticed, 
if  not  unheeded,  the  real  principles  which  separate  the 
American  and  Italian  acts  of  intolerance  by  a  vast  dis¬ 
tance,  and  which  render  our  country  responsible,  as 
its  share  of  reproach,  for  deeds  of  violence  against 
the  law,  but  punishable  by  the  law,  while  the  share  of 
the  other  is  the  responsibility  of  bad  laws,  unjustly 
administered,  and  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of 
religious  freedom.  All  people  are  more  or  less  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  them; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  accountability  from  that 
which  attaches  to  the  commission  of  great  moral  of¬ 
fences,  like  the  oppression  of  the  human  conscience, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law.  The  fanati¬ 
cal  riots  in  London,  in  1780,  were  a  reproach  to  the  En¬ 
glish  character,  not  because  they  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Government,  but  because  the  Government  had  not 
the  energy  or  the  power  to  prevent  them.  The  atro¬ 
cious  destruction  of  religious  edifices  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  no  one  can  justify,  not  even  palliate;  but  they  are 
deeds  which  bring  no  other  public  responsibility  with 
them  than  what  attaches  to  negligent  or  feeble  admin¬ 
istration.  The  actors  in  them  exposed  themselves  to 
heavy  .punishment,  and  I  presume  some  of  them  at 


least  met  it,  though  I  have  not  inquired  into  the  fact. 
But  certain  it  is,  the  courts  were  open  to  prosecution, 
and  with  ample  power,  and,  I  doubt  not,  disposition, 
to  visit  these  offences  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law. 
As  to  the  failure  to  make  compensation  for  the  scenes 
at  Charlestown,  of  which  the  Archbishop  complains, 
I  must  confess  I  have  ever  wished  the  most  ample  re¬ 
muneration  had  been  provided  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State.  I  think  the  circumstances  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  render  this,  not  an  act  of  justice  merely,  but 
of  feeling  and  of  wisdom.  But  still,  as  a  question  of 
naked  right,  it  must  rest  upon  the  general  laws  of  the 
State,  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  transaction 
itself.  If  those  laws  provide  for  making  good,  at  the 
public  expense,  losses  incurred  by  acts  of  violence, 
then  the  claim  for  pecuniary  satisfaction  could  not 
have  been  resisted.  I  take  it,  that  no  political  com¬ 
munity  is  under  any  obligation  to  make  compensation 
for  injuries  resulting  from  lawless  violence.  Whether 
they  will  do  so  in  any  case,  and  if  so,  in  what  case, 
are  practical  questions  for  municipal  determination. 
It  is  obvious  they  cannot  do  it  in  all  cases. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  Archbishop  Hughes,  that  the  representations  made 
to  the  Tuscan  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Madiai  family,  would  be  barren  of  any 
useful  result,  fortified,  as  he  must  have  considered  his 
position,  by  the  considerations  presented  in  the  official 
dialogue  pfepared  by  him;  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  doors  of  their  prison  house  have  been  thrown  open, 
and  these  victims  of  an  unjust  law  have  been  released 
from  its  penalties.  I  rejoice  at  this  proof  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  that  great  redeeming  and  avenging  power,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion;  especially  after  such  a  bold  experiment 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  age.  It  is  a  good  sign  in  the 
great  contest  going  on  between  truth  and  intolerance, 
and,  if  not  a  promise,  is,  at  least,  an  augury  of  better 
things  for  the  future:  an  augury  which  will  not  fail, 
unless  the  liberal  Governments  of  the  world  fail  in 
their  duty,  and  sit  still  inertly,  instead  of  watching  the 
progress  of  things,  and  doing,  when  national  deeds 
are  proper,  and  when  they  are  not,  by  making  known 
their  opinions  by  representations  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  nor  likel}'  to  be  rashly  disregarded. 

And  a  new  incident  has  occurred,  in  the  case  of  a 
Miss  Cunningham,  to  give  more  confidence  to  these  ex¬ 
pectations.  Florence  has  been  the  theatre  of  another 
of  these  experiments  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  na¬ 
tive  population,  and  upon  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by 
the  incarceration  of  an  English  female.  The  London 
Times,  in  a  scathing  article,  headed  “What  are  the 
Kings  about?”  reviews  the  employment  of  many  of  the 
European  sovereigns,  and  a  humiliating  chronicle  it  is 
of  folly  and  imbecility,  where  it  is  not  a  chronicle  of 
something  worse.  That  journal  looks  to  the  day  when 
even  prudent  men  will  say,  “Come  what  may,  the 
world  can  do  without  them.”  Things  cannot  be  woi’se 
than  that  half  a  dozen  men  should  give  Europe  up  to 
fire  and  sword  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  selfish 
passions.” 

If  some  progressivist,  and  I  mean  by  that  well-abused 
epithet,  some  man  who  advances  wisely,  but  not  rash¬ 
ly,  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  said  as  much  in  this 
body,  he  would  have  stood  a  good  chance  to  be  de¬ 
nounced  and  called  all  manner  of  hard  names,  the 
mildest  of  which  would  have  been  a  noisy  demagogue. 
It  is  not  in  Europe  alone,  that  the  jjrestige  of  royalty 
dazzles  the  eyes  and  obscures  the  judgment,  elevating 
the  condition  itself  above  the  frailties  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  And  it  is  one  of  those  coming  events  which  cast 
their  shadows  before,  this  holding  up  to  public  scorn 
and  reprobation,  by  such  a  journal,  existing  abuses 
and  tracing  their  causes  to  the  radical  vice  of  a  system 
controlled  by  wicked  rulers  self-abandoned  to  some  of 
the  worst  passions  of  humanity.  In  the  programme 
thus  given  of  royal  occupations;  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  takes  his  place,  and  is  described  as  having, 
“in  a  fit  of  frantic  fanaticism,  just  locked  up  a  young 
English  lady  for  bestowing  an  Italian  Bible  upon  one 
of  his  subjects.”  This  deed  of  mercy,  in  trans-Alpine 
regions,  is  twice  cursed;  it  curseth  him  who  gives  and 
him  who  takes,  exposing  both  equally  to  the  severity  of 
legal  intolerance.  Another  account  states  that  the 
offence  which  provoked  the  wrath  of  a  paternal  sover¬ 
eign,  and  the  severity  of  a  wise  and  just  law,  was  for 
giving  to  some  unfortunate  Florentine,  not  the  Bible, 
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but  a  copy  of  old  John  Runyan’s  ‘Tilfrrim’s  Prop;re3S,” 
jtronouiiccd  by  one  of  the  niaster-spii  its  of  the  last  age, 
l)r.  Johnson,  a  work  of  “great  merit  both  for  inven¬ 
tion  and  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the  story;” 
and,  he  added,  “it  has  the  best  evidence  of  merit  in 
the  <>-eneral  and  continued  approbation  of  mankind.” 

Youth  and  riper  age  will  e(jually  bear  testimony  as 
well  to  the  fascination  as  to  the  vir  tuous  tendency  of 
this  ellbrt  of  true  genius.  What  the  Tuscan  Solons 
discovered  as  dangerous  to  the  State  in  this  old  and  in¬ 
teresting  parable,  as  1  know  not,  I  shall  say  not.  It 
mav  helhat  the  i-oigning  Prince  was  apprehensive  that 
he  might  he  seized  by  the  Giant  Despair,  and  shut  up 
in  Doulrting  ('astle.  Rut,  after  all,  what  began  weak- 
Iv  ended  wisely.  The  tragedy  became  a  farce.  Expe- 
I’ience,  if  it  has  not  taught  the  authorities  upon  the 
Arno  to  avoid  errors,  has  taught  them,  at  any  rate, 
the  best  mode  of  correcting  them.  After  giving  dis¬ 
tinction  to  a  person  whose  conduct  leaves  no  favorable 
impression  of  her  good  sense,  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  Christendom  to  another  of  those  secular  interferen¬ 
ces  with  religious  subjects  which  every  prudent  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  seek  to  avoid,  they  dismissed  the  pros¬ 
ecution,  or  escaped  from  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
robbed  the  adventurer  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
which  was  jirobably  the  principal  object  of  her  mission. 
I  commend  the  denouement  to  Archbishop  Hughes:  An 
act  of  the  Grand  Duke  which  sets  at  naught  his  own 
barbarous  laws,  notwithstanding  the  virtuous  inflexi¬ 
bility  assumed  for  him  in  this  republican  land.  His 
next  step  should  be  to  repeal  enactments  which  it  is 
disreputable  to  retain  and  dangerous  to  enforce. 

The  tenacity  with  which  antiquated  predjudices  are 
adhered  to  in  this  day  of  public  knowledge,  is  among 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  so¬ 
ciety  finds  itself  surrounded.  Feeble  and  contemptible 
Governments  having  lost,  or  never  having  acquired, 
the  substance,  seem  desirous  to  preserve  the  semblance 
of  virtue,  or  connecting  the  stability  of  existing  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  and  their  abuses  with  the  subjugation 
of  the  human  conscience  and  intellect,  hold  on  to  these 
shackles  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank 
that  upholds  him  in  his  hour  of  despair.  It  is  difficult 
to  restrain  within  proper  limits  the  expression  of  that 
indignation  «'hich  such  insane  despotism  excites  in 
every  liberal  breast.  The  war  against  the  living  is 
continued  against  the  dead;  and  when  the  soul  has  fled 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  tyranny,  the  body  is  refused 
a  place  of  sepulture,  and  the  surviving  friends  are  pro¬ 
hibited  the  observance  of  those  solemnities  which  are 
dictated  by  the  instincts  of  our  nature  and  by  the  spir¬ 
it  of  the  Gospel,  and  which,  while  they  are  a  solace  to 
the  bereft,  make  the  lesson  of  mortality  to  them  and  to 
others  more  impressive  and  enduring. 

The  cold  earth,  warmed  once  by  a  living  spirit,  is 
unworthy  of  a  last  resting  place,  even  under  the 
clod  of  the  valley,  because  it  adored  God,  not  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  a  dominant  religion,  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  dictated  by  its  own  sense  of  duty. 

The  Government  of  Spain  stands  prominently  for¬ 
ward  in  this  unholy  warfare,  and  I  learn  frorn^  a  com¬ 
munication  I  have  seen  from  the  highest  American  au¬ 
thority  in  that  country,  that  there  are  difficulties  and 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  permission  for  a 
cemetery,  and  that,  “without  such  special  permission, 
restricted  as  it  is  with  most  intolerant  provisions,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lo¬ 
cal  interment,  or  have  performed  over  his  remains 
even  the  legal  rite  of  Christian  burial  anywhere  in  this 
kingdom”  of  Spain.  Various  documents  have  been 
recently  published  by  the  Rritish  Government,  casting 
a  lurid 'light  upon  Spanish  intolerance,  which  ought  to 
make  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Spain  a  by- word 
and  reproach  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  1G67,  secured  the  proper  rights  of 
sepulture  to  British  subjects  dying  in  that  country; 
but  Spanish  obstinacy  and  bigotry  are  difficult  to  over¬ 
come;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  any  efforts  to  procure 
a  compliance  with  this  stipulation  have  promised  the 
least  success. 

It  appears  that  the  Rritish  Embassador,  in  answer 
to  h  is  repeated  applications,  was  informed,  a  few 
months  since,  by  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  “Queen,  my  sovereign,  has  at  length  granted  per¬ 
mission  for  the  construction  of  a  cemetery  near  Madrid, 
for  Rritish  I’rotestant  subjects  who  may  die  in  that 
city;”  but  with  charactoriatic  bigoby  and  intolerance, 


this  long  delayed  act  of  humanity  has  been  disfigured 
with  conditions  that  no  man  can  read  without  contempt 
and  disgust.  The  Spanish  Imstiuun  says: 

“No  church  or  chapel,  or  any  other  sign  of  a  temple,  or 
of  public  or  private  worship,  will  be  allowed  to  be  built  in 
the  aforesaid  cemetery. 

“  All  acts  which  can  give  any  indication  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  divine  service  whatsoever  arc  prohibited. 

“In  the  conveyance  of  the  dead  bodies  to  the  ground,  any 
sort  of  pomp  or  publicity  shall  be  avoided.” 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  declaration  of  war  against 
the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  the  last  duties  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  dead,  and  realize  that  it  is  sent  forth  to 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  in  this  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  this  period  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledgc,avowing,  as  Lord  Palmerston  well  said, 
“principles  of  action  belonging  to  an  age  which  has 
long  since  gone  by.’^  And  whence  comes  this  missive, 
which  almost  bids  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead?  From 
a  corrupt  Court  and  an  effete  Government;  and  1  speak 
with  due  reflection  when  I  say  this.  A  cliaracteristic 
fact  is  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Times 
upon  its  editorial  responsibility,  which,  painfully  dis¬ 
gusting  as  it  is,  should  nevertheless  be  held  up  for 
universal  reprobation,  branding,  as  it  does,  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  the  occupants  of  high  places  ruling  by  divine 
right,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  (by  the  wrath  of  God 
rather,)  and  taking  into  their  own  custody  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  life,  and  their  mortal  remains  in  death, 
“If  we  step  across  the  Pyrenees,”  says  this  great  Euro¬ 
pean  conser,  “we  find  the  most  important  point  con¬ 
nected  with  royalty  at  Madrid  to  be  contained  in  the 
announcement,  which  was  published  in  our  foreign 
correspondence  on  Tuesday.  Negotiations  are  on  foot  to 
induce  the  father  of  the  reigning  ‘favorite’  to  accept  the 
embassy  to  Vienna,  wdth  additional  gratuity  of  3,000,- 
000  of  reals,  (£30,000,  nearly  $1.50,000, )to  the  favorite 
himself  to  accompany  his  worthy  parent.  A  near  re¬ 
lation  of  an  influential  member  ofthe  Cabinet  is  spoken 
of  as  likely  to  be  the  new  ‘favorite.’  Here  is  news  for 
Europe!” 

All  this  is  sufficiently  intelligible  without  being  ren¬ 
dered  into  more  downright  English,  though,  indeed, 
the  language  could  not  be  as  plain  as  the  conduct  it 
holds  up  to  scorn,  without  the  use  of  expressions  fitter 
for  the  orgies  it  exposes  and  denounces  than  for  halls 
of  legislation.  The  Messalina  of  ancient  days  was  but 
the  prototype  of  some  royal  personages  in  our  own 
times;  add  the  coarse  but  characteristic  trait  touched 
by  the  Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  proves  itself  as  true 
to  human  nature  now,  libidinous  human  nature,  in¬ 
deed,  as  it  was  when  applied  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
sticcessors  of  Augustus : 

“Et  lassata  viris,  necdum  satiata  recessit.” 

Since  Philip  the  Fifth  crossed  the  Pyrenees  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  noble  deed,  or  one 
generous  sentiment,  to  redeem  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  from  universal  obloquy.  There  is  not  a 
well-informed  man  in  Europe,  conversant  with  the 
passing  history  of  royal  courts,  who  does  not  know 
the  contempt  for  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  very  highest  place  in  Mad¬ 
rid,  occupied  by  one  who  guides  and  guards  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  nation,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose 
subjected  to  her  authority  by  a  wise  Providence. — 
Well  has  it  been  said  that  God  shows  sometimes  his 
contempt  for  human  power  by  placing  it  in  such  hands. 

And  the  October  number  of  Blackwood, that  concen-* 
tration  of  tory  and  high  monarchical  principles,  bears 
its  testimony,  and  from  its  predilections,  that  testimo¬ 
ny  is  decisive,  to  the  sad  state  of  morals  among  the 
governing  class  in  Spain,  and  to  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  it.  “The  gross  irregularities  of  Isabella,”  says 
that  journal,  “are  as  notorious  in  her  capital  and 
throughout  Spain,  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  possi¬ 
bly  be.”  “When  such  bright  examples  are  set  by  roy¬ 
al  personages,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  an}"  morality 
or  honesty  remains  in  Spain.  The  quantity  is  not  large, 
and  it  must  not  be  sought  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
country.”  And  yet,  with  these  claims  to  the  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  rulers  thus  branded  with  infamy 
take  unto  their  keeping  the  pure  religion  of  the  Savior^ 
and  make  their  own  professions — principles  they  have 
none — the  standard  of  true  faith,  visiting  with  severe 
punishment  all  m  ho  vary  from  it  in  doctrine  or  in  dis¬ 
cipline. 
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Few  greater  curses  can  befall  a  nation  than  such  an 
open  disregard  of  the  precepts  of  the  Creator,  and  of 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  by  those  occupying  the  high¬ 
est  stations,  whether  hereditary  or  elective.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  contagious,  and  the  moral  leprosy,  more  loath¬ 
some  than  that  of  the  body,  extends  its  ravages  through 
the  whole  country,  till  checked  by  one  of  those  nation¬ 
al  punishments  by  which,  sooner  or  later,  national 
sins  are  sure  to  be  visited.  But,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  scenes  like  those  of  Madrid  mark  the  excep¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  character,  of  European  Courts  at  this 
day.  Certainly,  there  are  signal  examples  of  the  most 
honorable  and  irreproachable  conduct  in  the  house¬ 
holds  of  sovereigns;  and  the  present  reigning  family  of 
England,  and  the  late  one  of  France,  deserve  universal 
commendation  for  their  strict  regard  to  the  proprieties 
of  their  position,  as  well  as  to  the  moral  duties  of  life. 
This  conduct  is  not  only  a  just  homage  to  virtue,  but 
a  powerful  coadjutor  in  its  labor  and  success.  If  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes  would  devote  his  strong  intellect  to  the 
preparation  of  a  second  dialogue,  holding  up  to  public 
scorn  and  reprehension  these  scenes  of  royal  licen¬ 
tiousness,  he  would  render  a  much  more  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  vii  tue  than  by  the  colloquies  he 
has  furnished  us,  and  by  which  he  seeks  to  prove  our 
participation  in  intolei  ance,  if  not  as  a  justification, 
at  any  rate,  as  a  bar  to  our  judging  and  reproving  the 
intolerance  of  others. 

The  British  Embassador  at  Madrid  indulges  in  some 
natural  expressions  of  indignation  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Atlairs  at  this  con¬ 
temptible  display  of  narrow  bigotry,  which  he  well  re¬ 
proved  by  asking  the  Spanish  Minister  whether  his 
(Tovernment  expected  that  the  dead  bf)dy  is  to  be 
“smuggled”  to  its  last  home*,  and  “without  its  being 
known  that  it  is  a  dead  man?” 

But,  after  all,  the  Englishman  finds  a  grave;  for  here 
is  a  decree  which  allows  him  one,  into  which,  however, 
his  friends  must  cast  him  as  they  would  tlie  beasts  that 
perish;  but  the  American,  to  whom  the  ordinary  mis¬ 
fortune  of  death  is  not  enough,  but  to  which  is  added 
the  misfortune  of  its  advent  at  ^Madrid,  where  is  his 
body  to  find  repose?  Is  it  to  commence  its  wanderings 
in  death,  having  terminated  those  in  life,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  till  some  friendly  Potter’s  field  can  be  found 
to  receive  the  stranger,  and  where  the  weary  shall  be 
at  rest? — for  “a  private  garden,  in  which  it  can  be 
buried  secretly” — a  place  of  deposit  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  humanel}’  offered — cannot  always  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Graves  are  gifts  which  are  hard  to  wring 
from  private  benevolence  in  a  persecuting  countr}'. 
Such  an  act  of  chai  ity,  secretly  administered,  has  al¬ 
ready  provided  a  final  home  for  one  Ameiican  Minis¬ 
ter — Mr.  Carmichael,  dying  at  Madrid,  where  he  was 
covertly  buried,  without  ceremony.  Another  "farden 
might  not  be  so  readily  found  to  receive  the  remains 
of  the  representative  of  a  great  Republic;  nor  is  the 
ocean  near  to  supply  with  its  strand  an  unstable  re¬ 
ceptacle,  such  as  not  long  since  furnished  the  only 
place  of  interment  for  foreigners  not  Roman  Catholics 
dying  at  Malaga.  Who  can  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  made  upon  this  subject  without  feelings 
of  indignation  which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  describe 
as  it  would  be  to  suppress?  Till  within  a  few  years 
“the  remains  of  Protestants  were  stealthily  conveyed 
by  night  to  the  sea-board,  attended  by  a  few  trembling 
friends,  and  deposited  in  an  upright  petsition  in  holes, 
with  scarcely  any  more  ceremonv  than  would  have 
been  awarded  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.” 

The  most  recL  iit  account  I  have  seen  of  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  in  the  solution  of  this  great 
question  of  Protestant  interments  at  Madrid,  involving 
the  faith  and  the  fate  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  I  find  in 
an  extract  from  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  says, 
quoting  from  the  Madrid  paper,  the  “Epoca,”  that  the 
question  of  the  Protestant  cemeteries  was  again  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Royal  Council  on  September  15,  and  that 
M.  M  artinez  de  la  Rosa,  and  several  other  counsellors, 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  tfie  ‘concession’  ” — 
that  is  the  word — the  concession  of  the  right  to  be 
buried.  Well,  this  is  something  in  that  land  of  retro- 

fjrcssion;  and  perhaps,  before  graves  are  rendered  use- 
ess  by  the  coming  of  that  day  appointed  for  them  to 
give  up  the  tenants  of  the  prison-house,  a  legal  decree 
may  sanction  the  “concession,”  and  leave  Protestant 
Christians  as  free  to  be  bui  ied  as  to  die. 

In  the  mean  tjme,  while  tlie  counsels  and  the  con¬ 


science  of  the  august  Sovereign  of  Spain  are  equally 
tried,  and  equally  perplexed  by  this  question  of  earth 
to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust,  her  royal  colleague,  the 
august  Sovereign  of  Siam,  has  just  issued  an  edicthon- 
orable  to  himself  and  truly  Christian  in  its  spirit;  an 
edict  which  assures  to  all  foreigners  in  his  dominions, 
whatever  may  be  their  religious  creed,  entire  freedom 
ofw'orship,  and  the  right  of  interment  for  all  who  may 
die  there.  Well  done  for  the  follower  of  Budha.  And, 
if  recent  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  the  sable  but  still 
august  Emperor  of  Hayti,  has  come  out  from  among 
the  persecutors ;  for  the  public  journals  report,  that 
in  conversation  with  an  American  captain,  who  had 
been  exposed  to  some  difficulty  in  consequence  of  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Bible  having  been  found  on  board  his  ve.s- 
sel,  he  said,  “I  shall  be  happy  to  have  on  the  island 
as  much  of  that  reading  matter  as  you  can  bring,  and 
if  any  person  interferes  with  you  let  me  know.”  This 
is  so  true  to  reason  and  revelation  that  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it  true  to  fact.  Well  done  for  the  Ethiopian, 
who  can  change  his  heart  though  not  his  skin. 

And,  as  might  well  be  expected,  the  Metropolitan 
example  is  followed  in  the  Spanish  colonies;  and  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Fairchild,  of  New 
York,  has  just  gone  the  round  of  the  papers,  commu¬ 
nicating  a  condition  of  things  in  Cuba  not  less  humili¬ 
ating  to  human  nature  than  repugnant  to  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  American  heart.  I  have  made  inquiry  of 
Doctor  Fairchild,  and  have  learned  from  him  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  is  a  most  “estimable  and  reliable” 
man,  and  that  his  statements  may  be  depended  on.  I 
am  not  going  over  his  narrative.  Sir,  it  would  be  no 
pleasant  task.  I  content  myself  with  a  very  general 
reference  to  it,  sullicient,  however,  fora  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Cuba  connected  with 
this  subject. 

It  seems  that  the  wife  of  a  Protestant  American  cit¬ 
izen  died  near  Matanzas,  beseeching  her  husband,  al¬ 
most  with  her  last  breath,  to  have  her  remains  taken 
back  to  her  native  country,  and  not  left  in  the  horrible 
place  where  alone  foreigners,  not  Roman  Catholics  can 
oe  buried  in  that  part  of  the  island.  She  had  learned 
the  condition  of  this  mound  of  corruption,  this  Cuban 
Golgotha;  for  it  is  a  fetid  mass,  inclosed  with  brick 
walls,  and  raised  by  accumulated  deposits  to  a  height 
ot  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  there 
human  remains  in  a  state  of  dissolution  strew  the  sur¬ 
face,  bleaching,  decaying,  decomposing,  not  less  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  senses,  than  to  the  moral  feelings.  Other 
details  are  given  which  are  too  painful  for  recapitula¬ 
tion.  Well  might  a  delicate  and  dying  female  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  idea  of  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death, 
surrounded  with  these  exhumed  relics  ofmortality,  and 
soon  to  become  part  of  them.  To  bury  elsewhere, 
even  in  private  ground,  is  stated  to  be  punishable  with 
a  fine  of  $2,000.  Why,  God  only  knows.  It  is  hard 
for  man  to  conjecture.  To  obtain  permission  to  send 
the  dead  body  fi'om  the  island  would  have  cost  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000,  even  if  the  application  were  success¬ 
ful.  But  serious  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  con¬ 
sul,  founded,  I  supppose,  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  the  Government  officials,  not  whether  the 
money  would  be  accepted — that  was  taken  for  granted 
— but  whether  impediments  would  not  be  thrown  in  the 
way  with  a  view  to  still  further  extortions,  which  would 
ultimately  defeat  the  object.  To  send  the  remains  away 
without  permission  would  have  exposed  the  parties  to 
a  fine  of  $1,500,  and  to  five  year’s  imprisonment,  and 
the  vessel  to  forfeiture.  The  afflicted  husband  encoun¬ 
tered  the  risk,  and  the  body  of  his  w'ife  now  rests  in 
this  land  of  safety,  henceforth  to  be  undisturbed,  till 
disturbed  by  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel. 

Feeble,  indeed,  would  be  any  commentarv  upon 
this  terrible  picture  of  impious  tyranny.  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  none.  It  is  understood  that  the  island,  some 
bow  or  other,  contributes  large  resources  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  and  the  pleasures  of  Queen  Christiana.  A 
custom-house  tariff  upon  the  exportation  of  a  human 
body  for  the  purpose  of  interment  at  home  is  new  in 
fiscal  science.  Its  origin  is  worthy  of  its  application. 

And  another  kingdom  upon  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
not  content  with  its  fall  from  theglorious  days  of  De  Ga¬ 
ma  and  Camoens,  nor  satisfied  to  be  shielded  from  the 
contempt  of  the  world  by  that  insignficance  which  im- 
becility_and  ignorance  are  sure  to  produce  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  nations,  seeks  distinction.  not  merely  by  the 
perpetqation  of  exisUpg  abu.^s— that  tffierp  is  son^e 
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excuso  for  tho  moral  constitution  of  human  nature — 
but  by  t.lu'ir  foi  mal  incorporation  into  a  new  code  of 
ci  iininal  law.  So  late  as  the  10th  of  December,  1R52, 
the  (Jovei  ninont  of  Poi  tuj^al  decreed  that  “the  cele- 
bratinjr  of  public  acts  of  woi'ship,  not  that  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  relitiion,  should  be  punishable  with  imprison¬ 
ment  from  one  year  to  three  years,  and  to  a  fine  pro¬ 
portioned  to  th(^  income  of  the  oUender.”  A  reifjnin" 
familv  saved  by  Protestant  arms,  thus  testifies,  by  its 
acts,  how  little  worth}’’  it  was  of  the  ellbi’ts  that  sent  it 
back  to  misf^ovei’ii  a  country  which  owes  much  to  the 
bounty  of  nature,  but  whose  prosperity  is  marred  by 
the  presumption,  and  intolerance,  and  ignorance  of 
man.  Ami  the  hund)le  American  Christian,  wlio  seeks 
to  worshi})  the  Cod  of  his  fathers  in  this  land  of  iron 
religious  d(!spotism,  is  seized  by  the  law  and  shut  up 
for  y('ars  with  thieves  and  robbers,  guilty  of  an  equal 
crime  in  this  system  of  Portuguese  jurisprudence. 

Some  of  the  Uepublics  upon  this  continent,  of  Span¬ 
ish  origin,  seem  to  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  them  by  the  parent  country,  and  to  play  the 
religious  tvi  ant  with  foreign  residents  coming  among 
them.  Admitted  last  into  the  family  of  nations,  their 
conduct  in  becoming  the  slaves  of  blind  and  bitter 
prejudices  proves  they  have  much  to  learn  before  they 
are  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty. 

In  Valparaiso  we  are  told  that  Protestant  worship 
is  “connived  at,”  any  religion  but  the  dominant  one 
being  constitutionally  prohibited,  but  that  recently 
the  pai’ty  of  exclusion  had  gained  ground,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  little  freedom  now  allowed 
will  become  less.  At  Santiago,  the  capitol  of  Chili, 
the  foi  eigner  has  not  even  the  “connivance  of  the  au¬ 
thorities”  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties, 
but  must  worship  at  the  established  church, or  not  wor¬ 
ship  at  all.  And  it  is  further  stated,  upon  the  most 
respectable  authority,  that  the  writer  had  “just  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  American  consul  at  Talcahuano,  that 
among  other  like  acts,  the  local  authoritiesrefused  per¬ 
mission  to  bring  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  child,  son 
of  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel,  and  that  the 
body  was,  of  necessity,  taken  to  sea  and  put  over¬ 
board.” 

A  grave  was  found  which  mocks  the  strength  of  man, 
but  will  hold  its  trust  as  safely,  and  render  it  up  as 
faithfully  at  the  summoning  of  the  great  congregation 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  the  stateliest  mausoleum 
constructed  by  human  power  for  human  pride. — 
And  I  have  seen  an  official  report,  in  which  it  is  sta¬ 
ted  that,  in  answer  to  the  earnest  representations  made 
to  the  curate  for  his  co-operation  in  order  to  procure 
permission  for  the  burial  of  this  infant  child,  he  refu¬ 
sed,  saying,  that  “if  it  were  buried,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  it  from  being  dug  up,  as  it  was  no  better 
than  the  carcass  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  it  not  having  been 
baptized.”  How  different  is  this  revolting  sentiment 
from  the  words  of  him  who  said:  “Suffer  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  The  incarnate  Savior 
looked  with  kindness  upon  infant  innocence.  Man, 
pi’esumptuously  speaking  in  his  name,  degrades  the 
image  of  God  to  the  beasts  around  us,  unless  saved  by 
an  external  rite,  administered  in  conformity  with  the 
tenets  of  a  paidicular  church. 

And  in  still  further  illustration  of  the  practical  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  exclusion  of  Protestants,  in  some  Catholic 
countries,  from  the  rites  of  burial,  another  fact  is  well 
worth  public  attention.  In  1851,  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  Mr.  W.,  (his  name  is  given  in  full  in  the  official 
report,)  was  at  the  point  of  death  at  Santiago;  and 
such  was  his  anxiety  for  Christian  interment,  that  one 
of  his  friends  called  upon  the  American  Minister  for 
his  o])inion,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  that  he 
should  make  a  profession  of  Catholicism  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  his  final  deposit  in  the  public  bury¬ 
ing  giound.  Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  Min¬ 
ister,  the  ceremony  of  recantation  was  performed  in 
extrcmin,  and  the  dying  man,  by  this  nominal  change 
of  faith,  be(iucathed  his  body  to  a  consecrated  place  of 
sepulture. 

It  seems  also  that  Chilian  presumption  seeks  to  di¬ 
rect  the  education  of  youth  as  well  as  to  control  the 
conscience  of  mature  age,  by  giving  the  supervision 
of  all  institutions  for  teaching,  even  for  the  education 
of  foreigners  to  the  clergy  of  the  established  religion. 
Whether  this  effort  will  succeed  depends  perhaps  upon 
the  firmness  of  tho  Governments  whoso  citizens  have  a 


temporary  residence  in  Chili.  I  have  accidentally  fal¬ 
len  upon  some  of  these  facts  without  searching  for 
them.  Hut  it  is  proper  that  such  occurrences,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  happen,  should  be  known,  as  their 
knowledge  is  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  American  citizens  abroad,  and  of  the  du¬ 
ty  of  the  Government  to  use  its  exertions  to  redeem 
them  from  this  tyranny  over  mind  and  body. 

It  is  dillicult  to  deal  patiently  with  this  presumptu¬ 
ous  oppression,  or  charitably  with  those  who  exercise 
or  extenuate  it.  And  I  will  not  doubt  but  that  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this  country  will 
condemn  as  severely  as  their  Protestant  brethren  this 
insane  warfare  upon  the  dearest  rights  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  no  part  of  true  religion,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  It  is  sheer  stolid  bigotry.  There  are 
Catholic  nations  in  Europe — France,  for  example,  and 
I  believe  Belgium,  and  perhaps  others — as  guiltless  of 
this  vile  persecution  of  the  living  and  the  dead  as  is  our 
own  country.  While  they  are  faithful  to  their  own 
creed,  they  are  tolerant  to  that  of  others. 

How  far  abuses  like  those  I  have  referred  to  in  Chili 
may  exist  in  the  other  Republics  south  of  us,  I  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
they  are  wholly  exempt  from  the  spirit  nor  from  the 
practice  of  persecution. 

And  what  a  spectacle  is  here  presented  !  Americans, 
in  infancy,  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  education;  in 
mature  age,  of  the  libertv  of  religious  worship,  and  in 
death,  of  a  depository  of  the  image  of  the  Creator,  af¬ 
ter  the  yielding  spirit  has  left  its  tenement  of  clay. 

But,  sir,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  countries  are 
exposed  to  the  reproach  of  this  kind  of  legislation  over 
the  conscience  of  man.  Intolerance  belongs  to  no  one 
sect  nor  creed,  nor  country.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  nature,  and  triumphs  over  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  of  revelation.  Protestant  Sweden  has  ob¬ 
tained  an  unenviable  distinction  in  this  unholy  war¬ 
fare,  and  her  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  of  self-styl¬ 
ed  toleration,  but  of  real  intolerance,  difficult  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  a  country  possessed  of  much  general  in¬ 
formation  and  of  much  practical  freedom. 

This  Swedish  law  provides  that  foreign  residents  in 
the  kingdom  shall  establish  no  school  houses  nor  other 
seminaries  for  the  “spread  of  their  faith,”  nor  “sup¬ 
port  missionaries  to  teach  it.”  “That  Jews  shall  have 
synagogues  only  in  Stockholm,  and  at  most,  in  two  or 
three  other  large  places,  where,  under  a  proper  police, 
they  may  be  duly  watched.”  “That  the  processions 
and  ceremonies  usual  among  foreign  religions  shall  be 
forbidden,”  &c.  “That  persons  converted  from  the 
religion  of  the  State  shall  be  punished.”  And  recent 
intelligence  from  Sweden  makes  known  that  this  law 
is  no  dead  letter,  but  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  prompted  its  passage  presides  over  its  execu¬ 
tion.  A  prosecution,  it  seems,  has  just  been  instituted 
against  a  number  of  females  for  the  hiffh  crime  of  quit¬ 
ting  the  Lutheran  and  joining  the  Catholic  church  I 
Punishment  will  follow  for  the  converts  who  have 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,but  disgrace  and 
condemnation  await  the  Government  and  people  thus 
establishing  persecution  as  a  part  of  their  political  sys¬ 
tem. 

And  Norway,  and  Mecklenburg,  and  Saxony,  and 
probably  others,  all  Protestant  States,  have  also  sul¬ 
lied  their  legislation  with  similar  acts  of  fanatical  per¬ 
secution.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  enumeration  of 
these  deeds  of  folly  and  presumption  in  any  State,  nor 
have  I  more  pain  in  exposing  them  in  a  Protestant 
than  in  a  Catholic  State.  It  is  all  one  to  me  where 
committed.  I  earnestly  desire  that  legislative  codes 
should  be  everywhere  freed  from  these  impious  regu¬ 
lations,  and  that  man  be  left  as  free  as  God  created 
him  to  worship  his  bountiful  Maker.  When  a  sect  be¬ 
comes  a  dominant  one,  from  the  very  tendency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  it  is  prone  to  become  a  persecuting  one. 
The  old  English  writ  de  hceretico  comburendo,  freely  but 
truly  translated,  was  a  writ  to  burn  anv  one  who  dif¬ 
fered  in  his  religious  views  from  the  ruling  power  for 
the  time  being,  or,  as  an  old  statute  called  the  offend¬ 
ers,  “teachers  of  erroneous  opinions  contrary  to  the 
blessed  determination  of  the  holv  church.”  And  it 
was  no  barren  claim,  this  assumed  right  of  judgment 
and  execution  in  matters  of  religious  conviction,  for  it 
was  enforced  to  the  death  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
victims,  down  even  through  the  Protestant  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  James  the  First.  And  this  is  that  le- 
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g:al  intolerance  which  may  le^lly  terminate  ta  a  hor¬ 
rible  death,  and  which  Archbishop  Hughes  gravely 
tells  us  is  practically  the  same  as  social  intolerance;  as 
that  condition  of  society  where  persons  of  various  sects, 
and  with  rancorous  prejudices,  may  confine  their  as¬ 
sociations  and  their  business  to  the  members  of  their 
own  persuasion.  A  state  of  things,  however  repre¬ 
hensible,  still  equal  for  all,  which  no  law  can  consol, 
and  which  must  be  left  to  find  its  remedy  in  the  conse- 
quences  of  its  own  mischievous  injustice. 

The  inveterate  predisposition  to  make  God’s  cause 
our  own,  takingit  from  him,  to  whom  alone  it  belono-s, 
and  to  persecute  all  whose  heterodoxy  varies  one  hair’s 
breadth  from  our  standard  of  orthodoxy,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  phantasies  of  human  nature.  Most  happily 
is  it  exposed  and  rebuked  in  the  beautiful  apologue  of 
Dr.  Franklin;  so  scriptural  in  its  language  and^spirit 
as  to  have  deceived  many  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
biblical  story.  It  runs  thus: 


in  mosqne,  the  Christians  In  the  temple,  and  the  Jews 

in  the  synagogue,  and  we  are  not  less  faithful  subjects  of 
the  Sultan.  Me  are  therefore  brothers,  and  ought  to  love 
each  other  as  such.”  ^ 


“Abraham,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  seeing  a 
stranger  pass  by, invited  him  to  enter  and  sojourn  with  him 
in  the  true  impulse  of  Arab  hospitality  of  that  day  and  equal¬ 
ly  of  this.  Finding,  however,  that  the  traveller  would  not 
worship  the  God  ot  his  hosts,  because  he  had  a  God  of  his 
own,  ‘which  abideth  always,’  he  said,  ‘in  mine  house,  and 
provideth  me  with  all  things;’  the  Patriarch’s  wrath  was 
kindled,  and  he  drove  his  guest,  with  blows,  into  the  wil¬ 
derness. 

‘•And  at  midnight  God  called  to  Abraham  and  said, 
Mheie  is  the  stranger?  And  Abraham  answered  ‘he 
would  not  worship  thee,  therefore  I  drove  him  out  from  be¬ 
fore  my  face  into  the  wilderness.’  And  God  said  have  I 
borne  with  him  these  hundred  and  ninety  and  eight  years 
and  nourished  him  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his 
rebellion  against  me,  and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself 
a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night?’  And  thus  it  has  been, 
and  thus  it  is,  we  are  prone  to  drive  one  another  into  some 
wilderimss  of  persecution,  frequently  to  death,  in  the  name 
of  that  God  who  spares  all  and  sustains  all,  though  all  are 
equally  unwortliy  of  his  kindness  and  mercy.” 

These  golden  words  are  Yattel’s.  I  persuade  my¬ 
self  they  will  be  evervwhere  written  upon  the  human 
heart  and  understanding  before  the  world  is  much  old¬ 
er:  “Do  but  crush  the  spirit  of  persecution,  punish 
severely  whoever  shall  clai*e  to  disturb  others  on  ac- 
count  of  their  creed,  and  you  will  see  all  sects  livino- 
in  peace  in  their  common  country,  and  ambitious  (Tf 
producing  good  citizens.”  M'here  all  persuasions  are 
protected  b .  equal  laws,  and  none  are  established  by 
exclusive  on  •>.  practical  intolerance  will  soon  disap'- 
pear,  because  no  interest  will  exist  to  nourish  mutual 
Iirejudices,  nor  power  to  indulge  them. 

It  is  a  humiliating  refiection,  that  in  the  race  of  per¬ 
secution,  many  of  the  Christian  Powers  have  out¬ 
stripped  their  Moslem  competitor.  It  has  been  a  lono- 
contest,  and  a  bitter  one  begun  early,  and  continued 
late,  and  carried  on  with  fiery  zeal,  writing  its  history 
in  characters  of  blood;  but  the  follower  of  the  prophet 
lias  yielded,  and  friendly  remonstrances,  and  the  lio-ht 
of  truth,  have  at  length  been  felt  even  in  the  hio-h  pla¬ 
The  Imperial  .Manslayer,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  and  once  not  a  barren  one,  who  issued  his  decrees 
from  the  roval  stirrup,  and  annually  ransomed  his 
Christian  subjects  from  death  by  the  paj'ment  of  the 
haratsch  for  a  vear,  embraced  the  legal  tenure  of  Chris- 
^3'theTurkish  law,  has  taken  his  place  amono^ 
the  liberal  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  feeling  his  respon” 
sibihty  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  andshapin*^ 
his  course  in  conformity  with  it.  His  appeal  to  tha”t 
great  tribunal,  contained  in  the  State  paper  recently 
issued,  refuting  the  unworthy  pretext  by  which  the 
hmperor  ot  Russia  sought  to  give  to  his  ambition  the 
guise  of  religious  fanaticism,  repelling  his  pretensions 
with  equal  power  and  calmness,  is  one  ofthe  noblest 
tributes  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  has  recently 
lome  to  gladden  those  who,  grateful  for  so  much  vet 
inxioush-  look  for  still  better  things.  It  asserts  bdld- 
y,  though  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  which  chal- 
enges  contradiction,  that  no  obstacles  noio  exist  to  the 
’^ercise  ^  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

V  proud  boast,  and,  I  believe,  a  true  one.  And  the 

leclaration  of  the  Governor  of  Adrianople,  just  made 
o  an  assemblage  of  its  principal  citizens,  is  a  beautiful 
nd  practical  ciimmentary  upon  this  claim  of  toleration, 
he  rasha  of  three  tails  (he  deserves  forty  of  these 

onorary  caudal  appendages)  said: 

“Our  creed  u  different;  but  if  we  obey  the  lawi 
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And  this,  while  the  Russian  Autocrat  announces  in 
his  proclamation  that  his  mission  is  to  annihilate  pagan- 
%sm,  and  that  whoever  stops  him  in  his  course  will  be  an¬ 
nihilated  like  the  pagans.  The  King  of  Bablyon  boasted 
ofthe  might  of  his  2:)oioer,  and  ofthe  honor  of  his  majes¬ 
ty;  but  He  who  raiseth  up  and  pulleth  down  sent  him 
to  eat  grass  in  the  field,  till  his  understanding  returned 
to  him,  and  he  learned  that  those  who  walk  in  pride  will 

be  abased.  The  Czar  may  yet  be  taught  the  same  les¬ 
son. 

And  who  is  this  self-constituted  champion  ofthe  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  hio-h  mis¬ 
sion  it  is  not  to  convert,  but  to  annihilate?  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Russian  branch  ofthe  Greek  church,  which 
claims  for  him  the  title  of  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
makes  him  the  object  of  faith  and  worship.  Throuo-h 
all  the  vast  regions  which  acknowledge  his  sway,  and 
which  are  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  knout 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  Russ,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  can 
pm  access  to  the  population;  and  though  the  Savior 
has  said.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature,”  yet  he  who  assumes  to  be  his 
missionary  ofannihilation  dares  to  say.  If  you  come 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  my  world,  I  will  send  you  to 
Siberia.  _  ‘M  ho  is  ignorant,”  said  Mr.  Von  Wincke 
recptly  in  the  Russian  Chambers,  “Who  is  ignorant 
ot  the  persecutions  to  which  dissenters  and  the  Catho¬ 


lic  and  Evangelical  religion  in  Russia  are  the  object?— 
Imprisonment  and  Siberia  await  the  missionaries,  'it 


pray 
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IS  tp  most  cruel  intolerance  formed  into  a  system.” _ 

And  this  np  crusade,  by  which  destruction  is  to  take 
the  place  of  persuasion,  nominally  owes  its  origin  to  a 
dispute  about  the  possession  of  a  desecrated  "church 
and  an  empty  sepulchre.  Monuments,  interestino-,  in¬ 
deed,  from  their  associations  with  ths  most  wonderful 
events  in  the  history  of  man,  though  with  very  doubt¬ 
ful  traditionary  claims  to  be  the  precise  places  of  the 
scenes  they  commemorate,  but  sinking  into  insio-nifi- 
^  reason  and  of  faith,  when  compared 
with  the  tremendous  evils,  both  moral  and  physical 
which  are  threatening  the  old  continent,  and  whose 
pnsepences  may  be  felt  in  the  new.  The  world  be¬ 
fore  this  hp  seen  unscrupulous  ambition  march  to  its 
object  under  the  cloak  of  religious  pretences.  But 
never  has  ap  such  spectacle  been  exhibited,  more  re- 
volting  to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind,  than  that 
which  IS  now  fixing  the  earnest  attention  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  condemnation  of  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

1  rotestant  places  of  worship  have  recently  arisen 
even  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mosque 
ot  Omar’  upon  Blount  Moriah,  the  site  ofthe  Temple 
ot  bolomon,  while  in  more  than  one  of  the  capitols  of 
world  an  American  believer  in  the  word 
ot  God,  but  who  does  not  believe  in  the  creed  of  the 
established  church,  is  allowed  no  place  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  but  must  worship  privately,  by  connivance,  as 
It  were,  or  not  worship  at  all;  and  even  this  “con¬ 
nivance  IS  withheld  from  the  native  citizen,  whose 
secession  from  the  dominant  faith  is  a  hio-h  offence 
sure  to  be  visited  by  severe  punishment.  ^ 

land,  once  trod  by  the  feet 
ofthe  Savior,  is  not  teo  sacred  to  receive  the  lifeless 
remains  of  his  Protestant  believers,  while  there  is  no 
fitting  repose  for  him  in  many  a  Christian  land  dese¬ 
crated  by  dark  deeds  and  darker  presumption. 

Even  so  late  as  the  25th  November,  1852,  a  decree 
royal  manufactory  of  intolerance 
at  Madrid,  which  “prohibited  any  stranger,  whether 
aomicihated  or  traveling  in  Spain,  from  professing  any 

one,  aimed  specitically  and  exclusively  at  foreigners 
depriving  them  of  one  ofthe  most  sa4ed  and  inalien! 
able  rights  of  man,  and  which  shuts  the  borders  of 
Spain  to  their  entrance,  unless  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
convictions,  or  the  hazard  of  punishment. 

And  does  Archbishop  Hughes  believe  that  all  these 
abuses  are  destined  to  continue,  untouched  and  un¬ 
changed.  That  they  wiU  much  longer  resist  the 
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miplity  tide  of  public  opinion,  which  has  already  done 
80  iiuicli  in  these  our  latter  days,  and  is  fated  to  do  so 
much  more?  It  may  not  be.  The  past  is  a  pledgee  for 
the  future.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  the  abuses  of  aoes  seemed  to  possess  an  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress,  occupying  its  position  in  the  midst 
of  Chiistianity  and  civilization,  and  overlooking  and 
overawing  both.  But  one  alter  another  its  outworks 
have  fallen  before  the  efforts  of  truth,  and  ere  long  the 
citadel  itself  will  be  leveled  to  the  ground.  And  are 


the  repvesentatives  of  the  American  people  to  lay  their 
hands  on  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the  dust, 
to  look  on  and  see  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  to 
which  their  countrymen  are  exposed  abroad,  and  not 
even  expr  ess  their  displeasur  e  and  their  demands? 
And  all  from  an  affectation  of  national  decorum,  na¬ 
tional  squeamishness,  it  should  be  called,  w  hich  is  so 
tender  to  the  pr  esumption  of  others  as  to  sacrifice  our 
own  true  rights  and  honor.  I  trust  no  such  humilia¬ 
tion  is  in  store  for  us. 


ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES  IN  REPLY  TO  GEN.  CASS’  AND  IN  SELF  VINDICATION. 


Some  persons  imagine  that  a  high  honor  has  been 
conferred  on  me  by  the  importance  assigned  to  my 
name  in  the  great  speech  w’hich  General  Cass  has 
thought  proper  to  pronounce  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  providence  of  God  has  directed  that 
General  Cass  should  serve  not  only  his  country  but  his 
race  in  one  oi’der  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  my  hum¬ 
ble  privilege  to  serve  both  in  another.  I  trust  that 
my  purity  of  motives  is  not  inferior  to  his.  But  w'hilst 
he  has  steei'ed  his  prosperous  bark  on  yielding  tides 
and  with  favoring  winds  as  one  of  the  approved  and 
cherished  great  men  of  his  country,  it  has  been  my  lot, 
though  a  citizen  of  the  same  country,  to  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  pr’opelling  the  little  skiff  entrusted  to  my 
charge,  in  a  direction  generally  adverse  to  the  current, 
wdiether  of  wdnd  or  tide.  General  Cass  is  a  Senator — 
I  am,  before  the  law,  only  a  private  citizen.  I  am  also 
an  ecclesiastic  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  even  an 
unworthy  prelate.  The  duties  and  speculations  of  our 
distiuct  departments  appertain  to  such  divergent  rela¬ 
tions,  although  intended  to  promote  ultimately  the 
same  great  beneficial  ends  we  have  in  view,  that  any 
controversy  in  regard  to  them  must  necessarily  appear 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  civilized  w'orld  as 
an  extraordinary  event,  especially  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  charter  of  our  own  beloved  country,  which  has 
80  wisely  for  its  circumstances  eliminated  religious 
questions  from  the  deliberations  of  Congress. 

That  my  name,  or  any  views  of  mine  in  an  inciden¬ 
tal  letter,  should  have  attracted  such  serious  attention 
on  the  part  of  General  Cass,  or  any  other  Senator,  is 
to  me  rather  a  humiliation  than  a  pride.  The  circum¬ 
stance  brings  me,  as  a  citizen,  into  an  apparent  col¬ 
lision  wdth  a  Senator.  I  am  not  disposed  to  waive 
either  my  rights  as  a  citizen,  or  sacrifice  my  princi¬ 
ples  as  a  patriot  and  a  man,  simply  because  the  tide 
of  American  public  opinion  may  be  turned  against 
me.  Neither  am  1  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
eay  one  word  in  maintaining  my  position,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  my  age  and  rank  in  the  church,  might  give 
apparent  sanction  to  that  growing  irreverence  wTiich 
is  becoming  so  prevalent  in  this  age,  whether  as  it 
relates  to  civil,  ecclesiastical,  social,  domestic  or  sena¬ 
torial  pre-eminence. 

To  my  utter  astonishment.  General  Cass  thinks  that 
his  name  was  first  brought  into  my  letter  w'ithout  any 
cause  or  occasion  having  been  presented  on  his  part. — 
I  shall  perhaps  best  discharge  my  duty  in  reference  to 
this  by  giving  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances 
w'hich,  1  thought,  warranted  me  in  using  the  name  of 
General  Cass.  The  circumstances  w'ere  these:  A  man 
and  his  w  ile,  named  Madiai,  had  been  arrested  in  Flo¬ 
rence.  They  had  been  tried  according  to  the  laws  of 
fheir  country  and  condemned  to  the  penalty  w'hich  the 
said  law's  had  provided  against  persons  offending  as 
they  had  done.  The  report  of  their  crime,  as  it  reached 
the  new'spapers  of  England  and  America,  wms  that  they 
had  been  imprisoned  merely  for  owning  and  reading 
their  Bible.  It  was  natural  and  even  honorable  that 
all  men  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants  should  feel 
and  manifest  their  abhori  enc^^  for  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  alleged  crime  and  the  positive  penalty.  A 
meeting  of  sympathy  w^as  convened  and  held  in  this 
city.  The  undersigned,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  attended  that  meeting.  The  speakers 
on  the  occasion  vituperated  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the 
monks  of  Italy,  the  fi  iars,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics  everywhere.  The  only  person  or  party  that  was 
treated  with  a  decent  share  of  moderation  was  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Tow-arda  the  middle  of  the 


proceedings,  the  following  resolution  complimentary  to 
General  Cass,  as  a  bright  particular  star  shining 
out  from  the  dark  heavens  of  human  nature,  w'hich  the 
orators  had  been  describing,  was  proposed  and  carried 
by  acclamation: 

^‘Pesolvfd,  4.  That  this  meeting  firmly  believes  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
all  our  citizens  in  their  religious  rights,  whilst  residing  or 
sojourning  in  foreign  lands;  approves  in  the  fullest  manner 
of  the  noble  attempt  of  a  distinguislied  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  (Gen.  Cass,)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  the  public  to  this  important  subject;  and  entertains  the 
confident  hope  that  this  Government  willspeedily  secure  to 
its  citizens,  by  the  express  stipulations  of  internalional  trea¬ 
ties,  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  in  every  foreign  land.” — N.  Y,  TimeSy 
Jan.  8,  1853. 

In  view  of  the  lampooning  which  all  Catholics,  from 
the  Pope  downw'ards,  had  received  at  the  lips  of  the 
orators,  it  did  strike  me  as  somewhat  strange  that 
the  above  resolution  should  have  been  introduced. — 
The  question  that  arose  in  my  mind  w'as,  “How 
came  it  there?”  The  circumstance,  how'ever,  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  referring  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Cass,  by  name,  in  a  letter  wdiich  I  wrote  some  time 
after.  I  have  ascertained  since  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird,  who  might  be  called  the  chief  conductor  of  the 
Madiai  meeting,  w'as  found  in  a  short  time  afterw'ards 
perfectly  conversant  wdth  the  proceedings  going  on  in 
the  Senate  touching  religious  matters  abroad.  He  is 
reported  to  have  proclaimed  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  in  Baltimore,  on  17th  February  .  1853,  that 
Hon.  Mr.  Underwood,  a  Senator,  had  do  him  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  reading  his  (Mr.  Underwood’s)  R.  port  on  the 
subject  referred  to,  before  reporting  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  he  (Dr.  Baird)  approved  of  it.  That  Report, 
if  ever  published,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find;  but  I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  such  report  w'ould  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  reference  of  a  petition  from 
the  Maryland  Baptist  Union  Association,  which  Gene¬ 
ral  Cass  had  so  eloquently  recommended  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committee  in  a  speech  delivered  Jan.  3,  1853,  just 
four  days  previous  to  the  Madiai  meeting. 

The  petition  alluded  to  had  reference  especially  to 
the  condition  of  the  Baptists  under  the  Protestant 
government  of  Prussia.  A  reference  to  this  subject  is 
found  in  a  Senatorial  document,  published  from  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  designated  S. 
Doc.  60.  A  letter  from  our  Minister  at  Berlin,  Mr. 
Barnard,  dated  January  31,  1853,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Everett,  Secretary  of  slate,  gives  an  account  of  Lis 
poor  success  in  attempting  to  obtain  toleration  for 
Protestant  subjects  of  the  Protestant  government  to 
which  he  W'as  accredited.  Taking  this  document  in 
connection  with  wdiat  has  gone  before,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  perfect  harmony  of  benevolent  feelings 
among  the  distinguished  persons  connected  with  the 
subject,  namely:  ^Ir.  Barnard,  Mr.  Cass,  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird,  and  the  Hon.  ^Ir.  Underwood.  The  truth  of 
facts,  and  the  accuracy  of  memory  among  the  parties, 
is  not  by  any  means  so  perfect.  Mr.  Barnard  pleads 
for  subjects  of  Prussia,  who  are  Baptists;  Mr.  Casa 
for  the  religious  rigbt.s  of  Americans  w'ho  go  abroad; 
Dr.  Baird  for  international  treaties,  to  secure  such 
rights.  ^Ir.  Cass,  not  for  treaties,  but  for  an  amiable, 
diplomatic,  officious,  and  unoilicial  interference  every¬ 
where  in  favor  of  American  religious  rights;  and  Mr. 
Underwood,  as  having  covered  the  whole  ground  by 
previously  reading  his  report  to  Dr.  Baird,  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  it  even  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 
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1  trust  it  will  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  pleasant 
dutv  as  well  as  rij^ht  of  the  Executive  Department  of 
this  {rovernment,  to  interpose  its  kind  and  courteous 
offices  with  other  State  Sovereignties  in  dissuading 
from  acts  of  oppression  likely  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
humanity  at  large.  But  for  this  purpose  I  think  legis¬ 
lation  is  unnecessary;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  vastly  prefer  the  form  of  policy  presented  at  the 
Madiai  meeting,  to  that  which  ‘  General  Cass  has 
broached  in  his  senatorial  place.  The  former  goes 
for  treaties,  and  I  go  for  treaties,  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  in  the  matter;  the  latter  goes  for  charging  our 
representatives  abroad  with  half-defined  duties,  semi¬ 
national,  semi-religious,  semi-benevolent,  semi-hu¬ 
manitarian,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
semi-everything— and  vet  nothing  definite.  This,  I 
trust,  will  be  received  by  General  Cass  as  a  suffici¬ 
ent  apology  for  my  having  introduced  his  name  into 
my  letter. 

In  my  letter,  to  which  General  Cass  takes  such  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  stated  that,  if  our  American  Congress  im¬ 
plicate  itself  in  such  questions  to  be  seen  to  by  our 
representatives  abroad,  I  feared  that  such  interference 
would  be  regarded  by  foreign  Governments  as  drivel¬ 
ing.  I  was  notthen  aware  that  what  I  anticipated  as  a 
probable  contingency,  had  already  become  a  historical 
fact.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Barnard’s  communication, 
that  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
confided  to  a  distineruished  hand,  had  been  returned  to 
him— the  party  declining  the  responsibility  of  present¬ 
ing  it.  Interviews  between  our  minister  and  the  King 
and  the  King’s  private  secretary  subsequently  took 
place;  and  it  is  amusing  to  perceive  with  what  amia¬ 
bility  of  language  the  King  and  his  Secretary  lower¬ 
ed  down  the  American  Minister.  Diplomacy  never 
employed  more  courteous  language  for  the  purpose  of 
bowing  out  an  intruder.  All  this  has  been  substantial¬ 
ly  recorded  by  our  Minister  himself;  and  I  can  trans¬ 
late  the  correspondence  in  no  other  sense,  under  the 
circumstances,  than  as  if  the  King  and  his  private 
Secretary  in  courteous  language  well  known  to  diplo¬ 
macy  and  with  refined  manners,  becoming  perfect 
gentlemen  on  both  sides,  had  said  to  .Mr.  Barnard, 
“Mr.  .American  Minister,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  mind  your  own  business!”  Now  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Lnited  States,  I  should  be  sorry  that  our  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives  by  any  legislative'  rules  should  ever  be 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  majesty  or  royalty 
to  lower  them  down  in  a  manner  like  this. 

If  under  the  sincere  profession  of  respect  for  the 
character,  services  and  position  of  General  Cass,  which 
has  already  been  tendered,  it  should  happen  that  anv 
thing  may  be  said  by  me  in  this  writing  apparently  at 
variance  with  that  profession,  I  trust  that  he  knows 
me  too  well  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  am  capa¬ 
ble  ot  saying  one  thing,  and  intending  another,  direct- 
V  'Inverse.  Yet  his  speech  has  imposed  upon  me 
the  obligation  of  speaking  frankly,  within  the  limits 
that  courtesy  prescribes.  I  complain  of  General  Cass. 

Be  has  done  me  injustice,  not  intentionally,  of  course, 
but  ^  et  he  has  done  me  injustice.  He  has  presented 
as  the  caption  of  my  letter  to  the  Freeman’s  Journal, 
a  caption  which  is  not  mine  at  all.  And  this  circum¬ 
stance  leads  me  to  fear  that  time  did  not  permit  him 
to  read  attentively  the  document,  insignificant  as  it 
was,  which  his  speech  professes  to  review. 

"  does  not  quote  mv  own  identical 

words,  but  professes  to  represent  the  meaning  of  mv 
statements,  be  misrepresents  me,  again,  no  doubt,  un¬ 
intentionally.  His  commentaries  upon  these  misrepre¬ 
sented  statements  of  mine  must  necessarily  correspond 
with  the  misrepresentations  themselves;  and  thus  I  am 
placed,  by  implication,  before  the  American  people  as 
sentiments,  and  advocating  principles 
which  I  abhor  and  despise.  Again,  General  Cass  must 
permit  me  to  complain  of  him,  in  that  he  suggests  an 
i^mmediate  judgment  against  me  at  the  tribunal*of  what 
he  calls  the  “nineteenth  century,”  “the  spirit  of  the 
“public  sentiment,”  and  above  all  the  opinion 
ot  the  great  American  public.  This  is  not  fair.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  American  people;  but  even  a  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  attempt  the  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  honorable  manhood  in  any  citizen  by 
W'aving  in  his  face  the  threat  and  danger  of  his  incur¬ 
ring  the  frown  of  even  the  great  American  people.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  argument,  it  is  not  necessary  that 


I  should  incur  the  frown  of  either.  But  if  circumstan¬ 
ces  required  it,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  issue 
with  which  the  Senator  would  indirectly  intimidate 
me,  and  to  incur  without  a  murmur,  in  regard  to  any 
question  now  discussed  between  us,  the  frown  of  anv 
people,  rather  than  incur  the  frown  and  reproach  of  mv 
own  conscience. 

The  honorable  Senator  has  represented  me  as  at¬ 
tempting  to  balance  accounts  between  this  country 
and  the  Grand  Little  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  This  wa's 
not  fair.  I  made  no  accusations  against  this  country. 

I  merely  suggested  that  civil  governments,  our  own 
included,  are  sometimes  unable  to  escape  difficulties 
such  as  have  sent  the  Madiai  from  Florence,  according 
to  law,  and  driven  unprotected  ladies  from  their  dove¬ 
cot  in  Charlestown.  Mass.,  against  law,  into  common 
banishment.  General  Cass  thinks  that  inasmuch  as 
the  banishment  of  the  Madiai  was  according  to  law, 
in  Tuscany,  and  that  of  the  Ursulines  against  law 
and  by  violence,  the  comparison  is  wonderfully 
against  Tuscanv  and  in  our  favor.  I  believe  directly 
the  '•everse.  The  laws  of  Tuscany  had  made  known 
to  all  parties  beforehand,  that  the  establishment  of 
domestic  conventicles  for  the  purpose  of  proselytizing 
the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Duchy  from  the  established 
religion  would  be  visited  with 'the  judicial  decisions 
of  the  established  Courts,  and  would  be  followed  on 
conviction  of  parties  with  the  penalties  which  the  law 
had  in  such  cases  provided.  Here  there  was  at  least 
fair  notice  given  beforehand.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  other  side,  had  proclaimed  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that  property,  reputa¬ 
tion  and  life,  would  be  safe  under  the  shield  of  her 
sovereign  protection,  unless  in  the  case  that  all  or  ei¬ 
ther  should  be  forfeited  according  to  law  and  justice 
applicable  to  the  case.  The  Madiai  of  Florence  had  not 
been  deceived  by  the  laws  of  the  country  under  which 
they  lived.^  The  nuns  of  Charlestown,’  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  confided, 
were  deceived.  The  latter,  without  having  incurred 
even  a  reproach,  much  less  an  impeachment,  or  trial 
by  jury,  or  judicial  sentence  consequent  on  such 
trial,  were  driven  from  their  own  home  in  violation 
of  law,  their  property  destroyed,  the  very  graves  of 
their  departed  sisters  desecrated.  What  then?  Oh, 
says  General  Ca*s,  “that  was  a  mob.”  My  answer  is, 
“So  much  the  worse  for  his  side  of  the  comparison.” 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  ought  not  to  have  allow¬ 
ed  those  ladies  to  spend  their  money  in  building  a 
house,  and  confiding  their  safety  and*  property  to  the 
high  promise  of  its  sovereign  protection,  if  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  felt  itself  incapable  of  protecting 
them.  But  although  in  an}*  country  in  the  world  it 
may  happen,  as  it  has  happened  in  nearly  all,  that  a 
mob  may  have  violated  the  laws,  still,  when  order  is 
restored,  such  sovereign  State  having  pledged  itself  to 
protect  personal  rights,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make 
such  puny  reparations  as  would  be  possible,  with  a  view 
to  vindicate  its  own  character  of  sovereignty.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  neither  protected  nor  has  she  compensa¬ 
ted.  General  Cass  thinks  that  reparation  should  have 
been  made.  This  shows  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
But  the  outrage  has  been  on  record  in  the  public  annals 
ofthe  country  and  of  the  world  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  even  General  Cass,  had  never  before  betrayed, so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  secret  of  his  kind  sympathies  to  the 
poor  ladies  of  Charlestown.  Xeither  has  any  ofthe  great 
men  of  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  has  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  expressed  publicly  such  sympathy  for  them. 
Mr.  Everett,  or  his  great  predecessor.  Mr.  Webster, 
since  the  burning  of  the  Convent  at  Charlestown,  has 
hardly  been  able  to  find  himself  in  a  locality  from  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  look  on  the  Bunker  Hill  monu¬ 
ment,  without  having  at  the  same  time  wdthin  the 
range  of  his  vision  the  black  walls  and  the  ruins  of 
Mount  Benedict.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  Mr. 
Everett  did  on  one  occasion,  many  years  ago,  refer  to 
the  subject  in  language  of  regret,  hut  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  in  my  memory  he  alleged  on  that  occasion  that 
by  false  zeal  the  Convent  had  been  raised,  and  by  false 
zeal  it  had  been  destroyed, — thereby  ignoring  all  dis¬ 
tinction  between  acts  loyally  and  honestly  done  in 
faith  of  protection  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
and  acts  done  in  violation  of  the  State’s  laws  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  its  authority. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  with  what  greater  plea- 
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gure  I  shall  bo  able  to  find  points  of  agrcetnent  with 
iny  own  principles  of  conviction  in  the  apparently  hos¬ 
tile  views  of  (leneral  Cass  than  points  of  diverj^ency 
or  antaj^onism.  And  strarif^e  as  it  may  appear  to 
some,  1  am  ])ersuaded  that  there  is  no  difl’erence  be¬ 
tween  the  distinguished  Senator  and  myself,  in  regard 
to  nine-tenths  of  his  gre.at  speech.  A  large  portion  of 
it  is  an  assertion,  or  rather  reiteration  of  patriotic 
and  liberal  feelings  with  which  every  true  Ame¬ 
rican  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  supposed  to  be  imbued. 
Among  his  countrymen  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  Jicciuii’cd  an  honorable  eminence  by  his  well-known 
patriotism,  benevolence  of  heart,  zeal  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  country’s  interests,  and  profound  respect 
for  religion,  all  which  have  been  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  if  not  universally  appreciated.  His  speech  wall 
be  very  much  abridged  if  we  put  aside  all  that  he  has 
said,  developing  by  implication  these  noble  attributes 
of  his  own  personal  feelings  and  character.  Neither 
shall  I  oiler  one  word  of  apology  for  the  real  or  sup- 
])osed  crimes  insinuated  in  his  speech  against  Foreign 
States,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  for  their  want 
of  decent  humanity  regarding  the  burial  of  the  dead 
w’itbin  their  limits.  In  all  those  States,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  there  are  many  things  as  well  as  this,  wdiich 
might  be  advantageously  reformed.  I  would  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Protestants  sojourning  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  can  hardly  claim  privileges,  which,  if  offered  in 
their  own,  they  would  not  choose  to  accept.  They  do 
not  believe  in  prayers  for  the  dead;  and  the  attendance 
of  Catholic  clergymen  at  the  obsequies  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  has  invariable  reference  to  that  belief.  Neither 
do  they  believe  in  w'hat  Catholics  call  the  consecra¬ 
tion,  by  religious  rites,  of  Catholic  cemeteries.  Hence, 
in  their  own  country  they  prefer  to  be  interred  in  com¬ 
mon  ground,  not  consecrated.  I  do  not  see,  therefore, 
any  solid  reason  for  its  being  insisted  on  that  they 
should  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground  when  they  are 
abroad,  in  Catholic  countries,  since  the  very  idea  of 
such  thing  never  enters  into  their  mind  in  their  native 
land.  If  the  following  exhibit  a  correct  estimate  of 
what  American  Protestants  believe  regarding  Catho¬ 
lics,  one  might  infer  that  the  former  would  have  no 
desire  to  be  interred  among  such  pagans,  either  at 
home  or  abroad: 

THE  PBESBYTERIANS  VS.  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  (New  School)  sit¬ 
ting  at  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  had  under  consideration 
a  report  from  a  special  Committee  on  “Popish  Baptism.” — 
The  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Hatfield.  The  question  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  was  as  follows: 

“Is  the  administration  of  what  is  denominated  Baptism 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  be  recognized  as  Chris¬ 
tian  Baptism?” 

The  Committee  said  the  dispensation  of  baptism  by  other 
than  regular  ordained  Ministers  had  been  departed  from 
by  the  Romish  Church.  The  Committee  concludes  that 
the  Romish  Church  is  no  longer  a  church  of  Christ,  but  a 
synagogue  of  Satan.  The  Pope  is  considered  the  Anti-Christ. 
The  tendency  of  the  Popish  Church  is  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  Pope  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  and  religion  of  Christ.  The  forms  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  considered  mummeries  by  the  Committee. — 
The  latter  in  conclusion,  says:  “The  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  not  authorized  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments  ordained  by  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  and  that 
the  administration  of  what  is  denominated  baptism  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  Christian 
Baptism.” 

The  report  was  signed  by  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  and 
Samuel  H.  Cox,  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 

Prof.  Smipi,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  submit¬ 
ted  a  minority  report  differing  from  the  views  of  the  major- 
ity,  and  taking  the  ground  that  Papal  Baptism  is  valid. — 
riie  arguments  of  the  majority  were  replied  to  in  detail 
in  the  minority  report.  The  minority  deems  it  impolitic  to 
urge  to  extremity  differences  which  will  further  alienate 
the  Catholic  peojile  from  Protestantism. 

The  reports  were  accepted  and  a  debate  ensued,  and  upon 
a  motion  made  by  Dr.  Waterbury,  to  adopt  the  report  of  the 
majority.  At  PJ  o’clock,  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone 
was  negatived.  ^ 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Riley  submitted  the  following  resolution 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  postpone  the  subject : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
and  of  practice  in  the  Presbvterian  Churcli  on  the  subject 
ot  Popish  Baptism,  and  in  view  of  previous  action  of  the 
Assembly,  it  wall  be  inexpedient  for  the  present  Assembly 
to  take  action  in  the  case. 

Key.  Dr.  Braiuard  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  majority 


report,  and  hoped  the  matter  would  be  left  with  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  those  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  during  a  speech  upon  the  bap¬ 
tism,  stated  that  if  he  was  a  Minister  he  would  tell  his  flock 
the  whole  truth,  and  that  is,  if  they  believed  not  upon  the 
I.ord  Jesus  Christ  they  would  be  damned.  He  did  believe 
that  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation. 

The  debate  was  continued  up  to  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
— N.  Y.  Express. 

Leaving  the  above  specimen  of  liberality  to  speak 
for  itself,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  Senator 
Cass  has  been  exceedingly  infelicitous  in  one  of  the 
examples  by  which  he  would  illustrate  the  hardships 
of  American  Protestants  in  Catholic  countries  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  of  Christian  burial.  Ho  tells  us  of 
a  Protestant  who  was  at  the  point  of  death  at  San  Die¬ 
go,  and  who  was  so  anxious  to  be  buried  in  a  consecra¬ 
ted  place  of  sepulture,  that  he  consulted  the  American 
minister  as  to  whether  he  should  not  make  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  Catholicism  with  the  view  to  secure  the  right 
of  such  interment.  The  minister,  like  an  honest  man, 
dissuaded  him  from  such  a  course,  founded  on  such  a 
motive.  But  still  the  Senator  tells  us  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  recantation  was  performed  in  extremis,  and 
that  the  dying  man,  by  this  nominal  change  of  faith, 
secured  for  his  body  after  death,  a  resting  place  in  a 
consecrated  cemetery.  From  all  which  statement  by 
Gen.  Cass  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  the  poor  man 
either  became  sincerely  a  Catholic,  which  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  or  died  a  hypocrite,  a  traitor  to  his  con¬ 
science  and  his  God,  thereby  sacrificing  his  soul  for 
the  sake  of  a  grave. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  still 
more  unfortunate  in  his  allusion  to  some  distinguished 
personage  in  Spain,  supposed  to  be  a  woman,  if  not  a 
lady.  I  hope  the  public  will  excuse  me  for  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  language,  since  he  himself  avows,  in  the 
exordium  of  his  reference,  that  it  is  “  painfully  dis¬ 
gusting.”  In  this  Gen.  Cass  was  not  mistaken.  If  he 
had  spoken  of  his  own  knowledge,  even  on  this  “pain¬ 
fully  disgusting”  subject,  no  man  would  dispute  his 
testimony.  But  he  speaks  on  the  authority  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  The  editor  of  that  paper,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  utterance  from  human  tongue  to  this 
assault  upon  woman,  allowed  it  to  pass  into  universal 
circulation  from  the  leaden  lips  of  his  iron-hearted 
journal.  Nor  could  he  have  imagined  that  any  man, 
especially  an  American  Senator,  would  repeat  what  he 
h'ad  published  except  under  the  pressure  of  some  grave 
necessity,  requiring  that  for  ends  of  public  justice  the 
depravity  of  woman  as  well  as  of  man  should  be  made 
as  public  as  possible.  Such  weighty  reasons  Gen.  Cass 
must  no  doubt  have  had,  but  he  has  made  no  allusion 
to  them. 

The  first  person  whose  acquaintance  I  made  on  this 
earth,  was  a  woman.  Her  pretensions  were  humble, 
but  to  me  she  was  a  great  lady — nay  a  very  queen  and 
empress.  She  was  more;  she  was  my  earliest  friend, 
my  visible,  palpable  guardian  Angel.  If  she  smiled 
approval  on  me,  it  was  as  a  ray  from  Paradise  shed  on 
my  heart.  If  she  frowned  disapproval,  it  seemed  like 
a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Gratitude,  for  all 
her  kindness  to  me  compels  me  to  enter  my  humble 
plea  and  protest  against  any  rash  judgment  degrading 
to  one  of  her  sex,  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  trial 
or  self-defence.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  adduce,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  for  one  do  not  believe  the 
accusations  of  the  London  Times.  That  paper  is  the 
most  powerful  organ  in  the  world  of  its  own  kind,  ei¬ 
ther  to  destroy  or  build  up  any  character  or  any  cause 
whether  public  or  private.  If  God  should  ever  per¬ 
mit  the  noble,  but  oftentimes  perverted,  capacities  of 
the  human  intellect  to  elevate  a  wrong  cause  to  a  per¬ 
fect  equality  with  a  right  cause;  an  unjust  cause  to  a 
perfect  level  with  a  just  one;  a  false  cause  to  an  equali¬ 
ty  with  a  true  one;  such  are  the  immense  resources 
within  its  reach  for  procuring  in  regard  to  all  causes, 
the  very  kind  of  information  from  abroad  which  it  de¬ 
sires;  and  such  its  gigantic  powers  in  manipulating, 
if  I  can  use  the  term,  this  terrible  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
of  ours,  that  the  feat  of  destroying  in  the  minds  of  its 
readers,  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  London  Times.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  more  disposed  to  embrace  a  wrong  cause  in¬ 
stead  of  a  right  than  any  of  its  cotemporaries.  I 
only  suggest  that  its  powers  of  maintaining  a  wrong 
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cause  are  greater  than  theirs ;  and  the  temptations  to 
do  so  will  be  graduated  according  to  the  scale  of  its 
powers. 

It  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  when  in  Europe,  at 
difterent  times  within  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
to  defend,  according  to  my  feeble  ability,  not  only  our 
American  institutions  but  also  our  individual  states¬ 
men  against  the  testimony  of  the  London  Times.  In 
its  issue  of  February  7,  1842,  it  charges  one  of  the 
latter  with  “  audacious  unfairness  of  argument”— it 
charges  that  “to  attempt  to  fight  under  false  colors, 
to  pervert  and  misrepresent  with  a  kind  oi  bowing  and 
scraping  appearance  of  candor,  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  composition.”  It  sneers  at  his  designating  itself 
as  a  “high  authority”— it  does  “not  know  whether 
most  to  admire  at  the  audacity  of  his  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  at  the  admirable  coolness,  the  innocent,  gentle¬ 
manly  superiority  with  which  he  carries  it  off.”  In 
its  issue  of  .Januaiy  Uth,  184G,  it  describes  the  same 
American  statesman  and  his  supporters  as  “  the  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  faction”— it  hopes  that  “the  Republic 
of  America  is  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  driven  into  hos¬ 
tilities  by  such  men  as  he.”  In  its  issue  of  February 
18,  184C,  allusion  is  made  to  the  same  American  states¬ 
man,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  as  “  one  who 
panders  to  a  sanguinary  passion.” 

Xow  this  American  statesman  is  no  other  than  Gen¬ 
eral  Cass.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  his  chosen 
witness  against  some  unprotected  female  residing  be- 
vond  the  Pyrenees.  If  the  authority  is  good  against 
her,  who  can  reject  it  as  against  the  Senator  from 
jAIichigan?  I  beg  leave  to  reject  it  indignantly  as 
against  both  or  either;  but  as  it  affects  General  Cass, 
he  has  cut  himself  off  from  the  privilege  of  rejectino-, 
by  having  endorsed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
the  testimony  of  a  chosen  witness,  who  has  described 
his  character  in  terms  so  little  flattering. 

The  portions  of  General  Cass’s  speech  with  which  I 
am  most  pleased  are  his  quotations  from  jurists,  wheth¬ 
er  their  names  be  Pufendorf  or  Vattel,  In  them  there 
is  no  confusion  of  ideas— although  Vattel  complains  of 
such  confusion  as  being  one  of  the  dilliculties  against 
which  jurists  and  publicists  have  to  contend.  Besides 
this,  I  could  hardly  desire  better  arguments  to  refute 
Gen.  Cass  than  he  himself  has  had  the  patience  and 
industry  to  produce.  If  time  permitted,  I  should  en¬ 
joy  as  a  pleasant  recreation  the  privilege  of  analyzing 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  think  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task,  by  means  of  a  critical  dis¬ 
tribution  or  rather  classification  of  his  arguments  pro 
and  co«,  to  prove  that  the  ill-digested  parts  of  the  com- 
plex  subject  which  he  hud  taken  in  hand,  are  on  the 
whole  so  equally  balanced,  that  if  each  could  be  loo-i- 
cally  arranged,  under  its  own  appropriate  head,  and 
either  set  off,  according  to  its  weight  and  measure 
against  its  opposite,  the  several  positions  of  this  great 
production  would  be  found  so  mutually  effective  in 
their  destruction  of  each  other,  that  no  positive  result 
would  remain,  except  that  General  Cass  is,  what  every 
body  knows,  a  statesman  of  great  benevolence,  havino’ 
a  great  respect  for  the  American  people,  especially  the 
majority.  ^  ^  r  j 

from  Michigan,  maintains  the  suprema¬ 
cy  of  individual  conscience,  but  he  nullifies  that  su¬ 
premacy  according  to  his  definition  of  conscience,  by 
limiting  the  right  to  follow  its  dictates,  and  subjecting 
uiat  right  to  the  prohibition  of  law,  human  or  divine. 
Aow  it  the  conscience  of  the  individual  is  supreme 
and  the  law  of  the  land  of  any  country  is  supreme  also 
which  supremacy  shall  give  way  to  the  other.  These 
are  the  premises  laid  down  by  General  Cass,  but  un- 
f^ortunately  he  has  left  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  respectively  to  destroy  or  annihilate  each 
other.  Ilis  idea  of  conscience  is  not  that  it  is  a  supe¬ 
rior  and  indestructible,  independent,  moral  faculty  in 
the  human  soul,  enabling  every  man  to  distinguish  and 
choose  between  what  seems  to  him  good  and  evil,  but 
that  conscience  gives  right  to  the  individual  to  act  out, 
or  manifest  in  words  or  deeds  its  interior  dictates.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  arms  the  civil  authorities  of  all 
c  now  ledj^ed  right  to  control  out¬ 
ward  actions;  so  that  by  compounding  outward  actions 
with  conscience  itself,  he  betrays  and  hands  over  that 
sacred  principle  to  be  judged  of,  and  controlled  by 
magistrates  and  civil  governments.  His  first  ebulli¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  conscience  is  the  proclamation  that  his 
purpose  13  “not  merely  to  protect  «  Catholic  in  a  Pro- 


“  testant  country,  a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  country, 
“a  Jew  in  a  Christian  country,  but  an  American  in  all 
“countries.”  General  Cass  professes  to  speak  and  act 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  on  the  ground  of  principle. — 
Principle  is  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  nor  Jew¬ 
ish  nor  Christian — at  least  in  the  sense  in  w^hich  it  has 
been  employed  by  him.  Principle,  if  anything,  is  uni¬ 
versal.  And  since  General  Cass  has  attributed  to  what 
he  calls  an  American,  something  like  a  special  prerog¬ 
ative,  he  ought  to  show  some  grounds  w^hy  an  Amen- 
can,  here  classified  under  the  head  of  religious  denom¬ 
inations,  should  have  any  special  or  exceptional  pre¬ 
ference.  Four  religious  denominations  are  mentioned, 
namely:  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian.— 
This  nomenclature  General  Cass  may  explain.  Its 
terms,  theologically  considered,  are,  at  least,  intelligi¬ 
ble.  But  w'hen  he  comes  to  rank  an  American  as  a 
representative  of  a  fifth  sect,  I  really  do  not  understand 
what  he  means. 

_  If  an  American,  as  such,  has  a  right  to  protection 
in  all  countries,  why  not  also  a  European,  an  Asiatic, 
or  an  African  ?  It  seems,  according  to  him,  that  reli¬ 
gious  denominations,  in  general,  should  be  treated  by 
eondesoemioii ,  with  kindness  in  all  countries,  but  when 
a  man  professes  the  American  religion,  which  General 
Cass  has  not  explained,  such  a  man  has  a  pre-eminent 
right  to  special  protection  everywhere — that  w^here- 
ever  he  appears  in  foreign  land  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  in  regard  to  all  questions  appertaining  to  reli¬ 
gion,  must  tall  back  the  moment  he  proclaims  himself 
an  American.  And  it  shall  be  understood  that  when 
he  arrives  on  the  shore  of  such  country  wfith  a  full 
measure  of  American  atmosphere,  American  sun¬ 
beams,  and  American  religion  according  to  Mr.  Cass 
sullicient  for  his  consumption  during  the  period  of  his 
passap  through  or  sojourning  within  that  country,  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  say  and  do  what  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per,  provided  always  it  be  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience. 

It  this  doctrine  can  obtain,  several  consequences 
which  Mr.  Cass  had  tried  to  guard  against  in  other 
parts  of  his  speech  must  necessarily  follows  Every 
nation  has  the  real  or  supposed  element  of  sovereio’nty 
within  itself.  But  if  the  rights  of  conscience  a.ve  su¬ 
preme,  and  an  American  is  to  be  protected  everywhere 
in  acting  out  its  dictates,  then  the  sovereignty  of 
such  nation  must  give  way  to  the  sovereignty  of  his 
conscience.  W  hat  then?  Two  sovereignties  are  im¬ 
mediately  in  conflict.  Which  shall  yield  to  the  other*? 
If  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  must  give  way  to  the 
individual,  provided  that  individual  be  an  American 
then  let  foreign  sovereign  States  hide  their  diminished 
for  it  is  obvious  that  two  rival  sovoroif^ntics 
pnnot  both  prevail  in  the  same  State.  Then,  if  that 
be  the  case,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  anticipate  let  us 
proclaim  at  once  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
already  prospectively  annexed  to  the  United  States* 
and  that  the  evidence  of  the  occasion  which  will  make 
it  decent  and  proper  and  for  their  own  interests  that 
they  should  strike  their  flags,  will  be  the  appearance 
ot  an  American  on  their  shores.  The  only  trouble  in 
connection  with  this  patriotic  purpose  is,  that  when 
we  define  our  rights  hastily,  whether  as  regards  a  prin¬ 
ciple  or  an  international  boundary  line,  it  may  happen 
thp  after  having  asked  more,  we  may  finally  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  less.  Whether  as  regards  private  con- 
tracts  or  public  treaties^  it  is  a  well  known  law  that  it 
requires  two  or  more  parties  to  make  a  bargain.  It 
must  be  within  the  recollection  of  General  Cass  that  a 
tew  years  ago  we  had  fixed  a  north-western  boundary 
line  on  which  we  had  determined  to  stand  or  fall  But 
this  was  before  the  consent  of  the  other  party  had  been 
obtained;  and  when  the  matter  came  to  a  baro-ain  we 
alloiyed  the  other  party  to  undefine  our  position,’ and 
to  slide  us  off  from  our  chosen  line  to  another  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  south  of  it. 

I  have  been  quite  amused  at  the  eloquent  denuncia¬ 
tions  by  General  Cass,  of  absurd  maxims  and  wucked 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  civil  governments,  to  con¬ 
trol  conscience,  to  dictate  or  prescribe  to  their  sub¬ 
jects  what  they  shall  believe.  In  that  part  of  his 

great  speech  I  have  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him _ 

It  IS  probable  however  that  he  thought,  as  many  of 
his  readers  will  have  thought,  that  he  was  denouncino- 
Catholic  principles.  The  fact,  however,  is  directly  the 
reverse.  The  jurists  and  the  governments  that  fell 
under  the  real  weight  of  his  censure  were  of  his  own 
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school.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  condition  of  Europe 
both  previous  to,  and  since  the  Reformation,  will 
make  tliis  point  clear.  All  the  States  of  Europe 
had  been  Catholic.  The  people  of  those  States  had 
but  one  relifjion.  That  religion  was  older  than  their 
civil  governments.  Consequently,  their  civil  govern¬ 
ments  never  dictated  to  them  what  they  should  believe. 
And  when  Gen.  Cass  speaks  of  the  arrogance  and  im¬ 
piety  of  civil  governments  dictating  to  their  people 
what  they  shall  believe  or  what  they  shall  not  believe, 
he  makes,  without  perhaps  being  aware  of  it,  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  favor  of  Catholic  governments  down  at 
least  to  the  ))eriod  of  the  Reformation.  The  civil  laws 
of  those  countries  were  in  many  respects  exclusive  and 
intolerant.  Rut  then,  since  all  (for  I  might  use  the 
word  all,  though  occasional  exceptions  arose,)  were 
of  the  same  faith,  and  had  no  desire  to  change,  the 
laws  were  substantially  innocuous  in  the  absence  of 
objects  on  whom  they  might  be  executed.  Then  came 
the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  States  on  the  anti-Catholic  or 
Ih’otestant  basis.  In  these  the  form  of  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  determined  on  by  the  civil  Governments, 
lam  not  aware  of  a  single  Catholic  State,  except, 
perhaps,  it  be  Spain,  which  has  since  passed  any 
laws  especially  directed  against  Protestants.  On  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  know  a  single  Protestant  State  in 
which  the  Government  did  not  attempt  and  carry  out 
by  especial  laws  those  very  aets  which  General  Cass 
so  eloquently  denounces.  When  General  Cass  finds 
jurists  sustaining  such  pretended  rights  of  the  civil 
government,  he  may  be  sure  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  school  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Suarez  or  the 
other  great  publicities  that  have  been  so  numerous  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  These  were  men  who  never 
put  on  the  philosopher’s  cloak  with  the  view  of  playing 
the  tribune  eilher  towards  their  countrymen  or  their 
race.  They  were  men  who  derived  their  principles  of 
human  law,  of  government,  whether  civil  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  from  the  same  supreme  and  eternal  source.  They 
flattered  neither  kings  nor  people.  They  feared  God 
and  feared  few  besides.  They  were  not  the  men  who 
wrote  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The}'  held  that 
Government  is  by  divine  right,  but  that  the  individual 
sovereign  or  ruler  in  such  government  is  of  human 
right.  And  if  it  had  been  possible  for  General  Cass  to 
have  consulted  their  pages,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  they  maintained  the  rights  and  dignity  of  human 
nature  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  member  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

There  is  no  difference  between  General  Cass’  con¬ 
ception  of  conscience  as  a  moral  faculty  and  mine. — 
He  however  betrays  the  rights  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  as  I  understand  it,  by  identifying  this  moral 
faculty  with  the  outward  actions  which  are  supposed 
to  manifest  its  dictates  from  within.  No  civil  govern¬ 
ment  that  ever  existed  has  or  ever  had  either  the  right 
or  the  power,  physical  or  moral,  to  coerce  or  extin¬ 
guish  man’s  conscience.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
government.  They  might  as  well  attempt  to  pass 
laws  regulating  the  exercise  of  memory,  as  regulating 
the  decisions  of  man’s  conscience.  This  freedom  of 
conscience,  however.  General  Cass  has  identified  with 
outward  action,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  recognizing 
the  rights  of  civil  government  to  control  the  outward  ac¬ 
tions  of  men,  he  has  betrayed  conscience  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate.  All  human  law  has  for  objects  either 
persons,  or  things,  or  acts;  and  beyond  these  human 
Iciiislation  cannot  go.  Conscience,  according  to  my 
distinction,  does  not  come  within  the  reach  of  law;  but 
as  understood  and  represented  by  General  Cass,  he 
hands  it  over  into  the  domain  of  civil  government, 
and  confounds  it  with  things  over  which  that  Govern¬ 
ment  has  acknowledged  rights  and  legitimate  power  of 
interference.  I  am  bound  therefore  to  vindicate  the 
liberty’ of  conscience  in  reply  to  the  dangerous  doc¬ 
trines  of  Genei  al  Cass. 

When  the  early  Christians  appealed  to  the  Roman 
Emperors  through  the  Apologies  of  their  Justins  and 
Tertullians,  pleading  for  liberty  of  conscience,  they 
did  not  thereby  claim  the  right  to  do  all  the  good  in 
outward  actions  which  their  consciences  would  have 
approved.  They  pleaded  that  thev  might  not  be 
compelled  to  do  any  act  which  the  law  of  God  and 
the  law  of  their  consciences  had  forbidden.  At  one 
time  for  instance  some  glorious  confes.sor  of  the 
Christian  name,  was  called  upon  by  the  civil  magis¬ 


trate  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  pagan  gods.  He  refused, 
because  he  had  a  higher  law  in  his  conscience.  What 
then?  He  was  put  to  death — he  became  a  martyr. — 
At  another  time  some  tender  Christian  virgin  was  re¬ 
quired  to  sacrifice  her  chastity — she  refused  and  was 
sent  to  the  wild  beasts.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
torture  caused  the  Christian  to  fail  and  to  obey  men 
rather  than  God.  But  in  all  this,  which  is  an  extreme 
case,  had  the  whole  strength  of  the  Roman  Empire 
power  to  destroy  the  “rights  of  conscience,”  the 
“liberty  of  conscience,”  the  “freedom  of  conscience” 
in  the  heart  of  either  of  these  glorious  martyrs  or  this 
supposed  apostate?  Assuredly  not.  General  Cass 
thinks  that  if  the  “sentient  being”  is  exposed  to  phy¬ 
sical  sufferings,  the  freedom  of  conscience  is  in  great 
danger,  if  not  absolutely  lost.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  is  an  erroneous  position.  It  is  only  w'hen 
human  weakness  yields  to  suffering  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  conscience  asserts  her  highest  power. — 
The  individual  feels  himself  degraded  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation.  Conscience  told  him  at  the  moment  of  his 
yielding  to  a  sinful  compliance,  making  his  declara¬ 
tion  contrary  to  hers,  that  he  was  a  base  hypocrite; 
and  that  same  conscience  did  not  fail  to  vindicate  the 
sovereignty  by  her  continued  frowns  and  reproaches. 

General  Cass  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  distinguish 
the  whole  office  of  conscience.  It  may  be  expressed 
in  brief  words.  The  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  “avoid 
evil  and  to  do  good.”  Now  although  evil  and  good 
are  relative  terms,  and  not  judged  of  at^all  times  and 
in  all  places  by  the  same  standard,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
science  is  the  faculty  whereby  the  distinction  is  made. 
A  thing  may  seem  morally  evil  to  a  man.  He  cannot 
do  it,  without  sinning,  offending  God  and  offending 
his  own  conscience.  Another  thing  may  appear 
good,  and  there  is  no  obligation  on  him  to  do  it,  even 
though  his  conscience  approve,  unless  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  warrant  its  performance.  The  decalogue  says 
“Honor  thy  father,  and  thy  mother.”  This  is  an  af¬ 
firmative  precept,  which  requires  that  at  proper 
times,  and  in  proper  circumsfances,  we  shall  honor 
our  parents;  but  does  not  require  that  we  should  be 
always  thus  occupied.  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  This 
is  a  negative  precept,  and  there  is  no  time,  or  place, 
or  circumstance,  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  steal. 
So  in  the  order  of  negative  precepts  a  man  may  not 
do  without  sin,  any  act  which  the  voice  of  his  con¬ 
science  tells  him  is  wrong.  He  may,  indeed,  have  an 
erroneous  conscience  and  be  mistaken  as  to  the  intrin¬ 
sic  morality  of  the  act,  but  still  until  his  conscience 
•hall  have  been  enlightened,  or,  as  General  Cass  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “improved,”  he  must  abide  by  its  dictates, 
and  avoid  doing  what  it  has  ruled  to  be  unlawful. 
Hence,  if  any  Protestant,  American  or  not,  who  trav¬ 
eling  or  sojourning  in  a  Catholic  State,  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  civil  power  to  make  a  declaration  or  to  Qo  an 
act  which  his  conscience  condemns,  he  cannot  comply. 
Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  required  to  swear  that  he 
believes  in  the  Pope’s  supremacy.  Being  a  Protestant, 
his  conscience  will  oblige  him  to  refuse.  And  if  in 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  physical  torture  be  applied, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen, — that  he  will  suffer  the 
torture  and  be  loyal  to  conscience,  or  that  he  will  be¬ 
tray  conscience  by  swearing  to  a  lie.  If  anything  of 
this  kind  should  be  attempted  in  a  Catholic  country, 
or  any  act  required  which  any  American’s  conscience 
condemns.  General  Cass  will  find  me  ready  to  vote  for 
the  employment  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy  to 
punish  that  nation  which  would  impiously  dare  to  com¬ 
mit  so  unlawful  an  outrage.  Not  because  the  man’s 
conscience  had  been  violated,  for  that  is  impossible;  but 
because  the  law  of  such  country  would  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  all  human  law,  since  these  re¬ 
late  not  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  but  to  out¬ 
ward  persons,  things  and  acts.  And  as  the  person 
here  supposed  would  have  done  no  act  bringing  him 
under  the  law,  his  right  of  person  would  have  been 
violated,  and  it  would  become  lawful  for  his  country 
to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the  nation  or  parties 
so  violating  it. 

But  whilst  no  civil  government  or  power  on  earth 
has  a  right  to  require  that  a  man  shall  do  a  sinful  or 
immoral  act,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that 
governments  are  bound  to  permit  a  man  to  act  out¬ 
wardly  what  his  conscience  tells  him  is  good.  In  the 
one  case,  his  conscience  decides  for  himself  alone.— 

In  the  other  case,  its  dictates  would  prompt  him  to  de- 
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cicie  lor  others,  br  doing  what  he  supposes  good, 
w  hether  it  be  suitable  for  others  or  not.  Here  civil 
goveiuments  have  a  right  to  come  in  and  sav,  “let  us 
see  about  that.  ’  ^hey  have  a  right  also  to  refer  to 
their  laws  as  a  rule  lor  personal  conduct.  If  the  indi¬ 
vidual  still  imagines  that  his  conscience  requires  him 
to  do  some  act  forbidden  by  the  law,  but  yet  highly 
praiseworthy  in  his  estimation,  he  can  make  the  expe¬ 
riment,  but  he  must  abide  the  consequences. 

But  in  General  Cass’  view  of  conscience  there  is  no 
distinction,  or  but  a  fallacious  one  between  conscience 
acting  for  the  individual,  forbidding  him  to  do  an  evil 
act,  and  conscience  dictating  to  him  to  do  good,  or 
what  he  may  think  good,  without  regard  to  others, 
wherever  he  may  find  himself.  If  this  principle  were 
carried  out,  I  fear  that  strange  exhibitions  of  indivi¬ 
dual  zeal  would  become  very  frequent.  If  the  suppos¬ 
ed  American  should  happen  to  be  a  Mormon,  he  will 
have  a  I'ight  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
in  all  countries.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  a  Millerite, 
visiting  Rome,  it  shall  be  his  privilege  to  pitch  his  tent 
in  trout  of  Jit.  Peter’s  church,  then  and  there,  under 
the  protection  of  Gen.  Cass’  doctrine,  to  speak  and  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  will 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand.  And  by  applying  “figures,  which  never  lie,”  to 
the  Book  ot  Daniel,  and  of  Revelation,  and  elucida¬ 
ting  the  subject  still  more  bv  exhibiting  appropriate 
drawings  of  the  big  horn  and  the  little  horns,  with  va¬ 
rious  references  to  the  number  of  the  beast,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Anti-Christ,— prove  clearlv  that  his  doctrine 
13  right.  In  the  meantime  it  might  happen  that  this 
supposed  Anti-Christ,  the  Pope, would  be  lookint^down 
from  some  window  of  the  Vatican,  unable  to  in'terfere 
lest  his  Government  should  be  understood  as  violatinf^ 
the  rights  of  American  conscience  as  shadowed  forth 
by  General  Cass. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  General  Cass  has  ascribed 
ver^  high  powers,  and  in  my  judgment,  extravagant 
powers  to  human  governments,  in  a  supposed  rio'ht  of 
judge  what  is  conscience  and  what  is  not. — 
And  in  this  he  betrays  again  the  faculty  ot  conscience 
as  understood  by  me.  "It  is  not,”  he’  says,  “every 
ragary  of  the  imagination,  nor  every  ebullition  offeel- 
ing,  nor  every  impulse  of  the  passions,  however  honest 
the  motive  may  be,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  rio^hts 
of  wnscience.  Again,  “the  human  legislator  has^the 
right  to  separate  presumptions,  or  unfounded  preten¬ 
sions  at  war  with  the  just  constitution  of  society,  from 
conscientious  dictates  properly  regulated  and  opera¬ 
ting  within  their  just  sphere’.”  Here  General  Cass 
takes  aw  ay  from  individual  conscience  the  very  rio-hts 
which  he  had  claimed  for  it  elsewhere,  and  he  relers 
to  the  legislator,  because  he  is  a  legislator,  to  determine 
whether  a  doctrine  held  by  the  conscience  of  a  m»n  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  vagary  of  the  imagination,  or  is 
consistent  with  the  just  constitution  of  society.  In  oth¬ 
er  parts,  his  position  is,  that  there  is  no  lord  or  judere 
of  a  man  s  conscience  but  God  and  the  man  himself.— 
However,  1  find  such  mutual  contradiction  in  the  phra¬ 
ses  of  General  Cass  as  he  touches  now  on  one  topic  and 
now  on  another,  that  it  may  become  necessary  for  me 
nereafter  to  examine  his  speech  more  in  specific  detail. 
As  it  IS  now  spread  out  before  me  in  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  columns  ot  the  Washington  Globe,  its  dimensions 
horizontally  considered  in  the  order  of  len^rth  and 
breadth,  become  absolutely  appalling.  Its  de?th  is  by 
no  means  frighttul,—a  child  could  wade  through  it  — 
Its  other  dimension  would  be  its  height,  and“  in  that 
sense  It  may  be  my  duty  to  analyze  this  immense  moun¬ 
tain  of  words,  and  if  in  doing  so,  I  shall  discover  the 
smallest  mouse  of  sound  logic,  practical  common  sense, 
or  philosophical  statesmanship.  General  Cass  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  discovery. 

I  cannot  however  close  this  communication,  already 
too  long,  vyithout  referring,  as  in  proof  of  my  position, 
to  one  of  the  historical  illustrations  adduced  by  Gen 
Cass  in  support  of  his.  He  refers  to  the  epochs’in  the 
civil  wars  that  resulted  from  the  reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  France.  And  because  the  word  liberty  of 
conscience  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  both  countries  by  their  respective  sovereierns. 
General  Ca.^s  seems  to  think  that  mv  idea  of  liberty  of 
conscience  is  refuted  by  its  having  been  granted  in 
treaties,  according  to  Gen.  Cass’ quotation  from  “Uni- 
versal  History,  ^  o\.  26.  p.  302.”  lam  quite  surprised 
that  thia  very  referenc®  did  not  tend  to  clear  up  the 


confusion  of  ideas  which  prevails  on  the  subject.  The 
Protestants  in  Germany  and  the  Huguenots  in  France 
had  freedom  of  conscience  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  history.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  that  free¬ 
dom  that  they  left  the  Catholic  church  and  became 

Protestants.  General  Cass  will  not  deny  this, _ 

that  freedom  of  conscience  they  had  preserved 
through  all  the  civil  wars  which  ended,  for  the 
time  being,  in  the  truce  referred  to  by  him.  It  w'as 
in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  conscience  w’hich 
was  theirs,  that  they  had  taken  up  arms;  and 
if  it  had  been  theirs  ‘during  all  this  time,  how  can 
General  Cass  say  that  it  was  only  given  to  them  by 
the  sovereign  in  1532  and  in  1561.  He  knows  the 
profound,  but  apparently  simple  maxim  in  law'.  Quod 
meiim  eat,  a77ipliH8  77ieu77i  ease,  71071  jJrotest, — what  is  mine, 
cannot  become  more  mine.  For  many  years  freedom 
of  conscience  was  theirs  already,  a’nd’  according  to 
this  maxim  could  not  become  mo’re  theirs.  Xow,  if  it 
was  theirs  already,  I  would  ask,  with  great  respect 
for  General  Cass  and  “Universal  History,”  how'  could 
it  become  more  theirs  bv  the  grant  of  others.  Con¬ 
sequently,  General  Cass  and  “  Universal  History” 
must  mean  something  else  than  freedom  of  conscience. 
It  must  mean  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
w-hatever  advantages,  whether  of  property  and  power, 
civil  and  religious,  which  the}'  had  secured  during  the 
progress  of  the  dispute.  Between  the  outward  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  freedom  of  conscience,  against  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  State  sover¬ 
eignty  to  preserve  order,  the  freedom  of  conscience 
was  the  pretext  on  one  side,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  as  the  plea  on  the  other.  And  this  grantino^ 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  refei  red  to  by  General  Cass*^ 
reminds  me  of  the  alms  given  by  a  traveler,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  “Gil  Bias,”  to  a  poor  man  w  ho  had  asked 
him  for  charity  in  a  very  piteous  tone,  but  who  had 
his  musket  leveled  at  the’same  time. 

General  Cass  will  no  doubt  criticise  this  compari¬ 
son  as  he  has  done  other  figurative  language 'in  my 
poor  letter.  So  experienced  an  orator  must  cer¬ 
tainly  know  that  the  value  of  a  comparison  is  its 
supestiye  property,  which  always  depends  upon  its 
substantial  agreement,  but  circumstantial  dilierence 
as  regards  the  thing  to  be  illustrated.  Omaiv  cow- 
paratis  clnudicat.  General  Cass  must  surely  be 
aw;are  that  the  figure  of  an  egg  is  not  a  compa’rison 
suited  to  the  description  of  another  egg,  they  are 
both  so  much  alike  ;  that  to  suggest  tlTe  idea’  of  a 
piece  of  chalk  by  comparing  it  with  another  piece  of 
chalk,  would  be ’entirely  out  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
General  Cass  has  taken  advantage  of  this  even 
for  the  purposes  of  argument,  when  he  assumes 

that  because  I  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  property _ 

whether  in  Boston  or  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  regard  to  those  persons  to 
whom  such  property  belonged,  I  am  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  therefore  as  recognizing  that  conscience 
can  be  violated  through  the  medium  of  outward  vio¬ 
lence.  I  did  not  mean  any  such  thing.  No  outward 
violence  can  reach  that  fortress  in  the  human  soul,  to 
which  conscience  can  always  retreat,  and  from  which 
she  can  laugh  to  scorn  the  attempts  of  men  to  invade 
her  stronghold.  I  do  not  admit  that  from  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  world  up  to  this  day  there  ever 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  rights,  freedom,  liber- 
ty,  or  divine  sovereignty  of  the  human  conscience, 
lhat  is  the  portion  of  his  nature  which  God  has  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  pow'er.  His  civil  rights 
might  be  taken  away,  his  property  confiscated,  his  re¬ 
putation  rendered  infamous,  the  life  of  his  body  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  stake,  or  given  to  wild  beasts  at  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  but  the  sovereignty  of  his  conscience  above  all 
earthly  pow'ers  has  never  in  a  single  instance  been  van¬ 
quished  by  the  cruelty  or  injustice  of  his  fellow  beings. 

VV  hen,  therefore.  General  Cass  takes  advantage  of  my 
using  language  in  reference  to  this  subject,  such  a's 
that  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been  violated  in 
Charlestown  or  in  Philadelphia,  he  forgets  that  there 
13  among  men  an  order  of  language  appropriate  to  the 
science  of  any  subject,  and  another  which  accommo¬ 
dates  Itself  to  the  confusion  of  idpas  in  the  popular 
mind.  Persons  who  perfectly  understand  our  solar 
system  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  they,  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  point  of  view,  would  maintain  that  neither  phe¬ 
nomenon  ever  occurs;  that  in  reality  the  sun  is  the 
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centre  ofonr  ny^tetn,  and  that  all  the  planeti,  the  earth 
inclu(h*«l,  arc  rising  and  setting  and  revolving  around 
the  centre. 

1  stated  at  the  ooinniencemcnt  of  this  reply,  that 
the  necessity  of  finding  myself  in  an  apparent  colli¬ 
sion  with  8<)  distinguished  a  man  as  (Jeneral  Cass,  was 
less  of  aj)ride  than  a  humiliation.  The  circumstances 
under  which  my  letter  was  written  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  foreg<)ing  part  of  this  communication.  I 
never  dreamed  that  that  letter  would  attract  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  any  one.  It  has  turned  out  other¬ 
wise  however.  If  Ccneral  Cass  had  intimated  to  me, 
in  any  private  manner,  that  there  was  one  word  in  it 
disres|)eetful  to  himself,  I  should  have  immediately, 
in  the  same  manner,  replied  in  vindication  or  in  apol- 
(•gv.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  signified  to  me 
twelve  or  fourteen  months  ago,  that  he  intended  to  make 
mv  h'tter  the  ground-work  or  occasion  of  his  great 
sjieccli,  1  should  have  been  prepared  with  ample  ma- 
tt'rials  to  reply  to  it  far  more  elFectively  than  it  has 
b('en  possible  for  me  to  do,  amidst  incessant  interrup¬ 
tions,  and  within  the  limited  period  that  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  me  since  his  oration  in  the  Senate.  As  it  is, 
however,  1  stand  by  my  letter,  and  I  shrink  not  from 
the  explosion  of  the  great  mortar  which  it  has  taken 
this  experienced  gunner  so  long  a  period  to  charge, 
ns  if  he  intended  that  it  sliould  not  only  kill  my  little 
si)arrow  of  a  letter,  hut  also  that  it  should  frighten 
away  all  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood.  I  find  my 
little  nijcticoi'ax  in  doviicAlio  not  only  chirping,  but 
without  a  single  featheret  of  its  wing  rutiled. 

This  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
pai'doned  if  T  make  a  few  general  remarks  bearing  more 
or  less  directly  on  the  circumstance  which  directed  it. 
The  first  remark  is  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  no  man 
is  oppressed  in  consequence  of  his  religious  belief  so 
long  as  he  submits  legally  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed.  And  yet  I  regret  to  say  that 
inany  of  our  citizens  are  hardly  satisfied  with  this  equal 
and  common  privilege,  unless  there  be  furnished  them 
from  time  to  time,  occasions  on  which  they  may  give 
vent  to  that  lamentable  intolerance  which  lurks  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  everywhere,  no  less  than  inhuman  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  How 
tame  would  be  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings  as 
that  for  purposes  of  sympathy  with  the  Madiai,  or 
those  of  our  anniversary  week,  were  it  not  for  the  vent 
which  they  furnish  for  the  denunciation  of  Pope  and 
Popery.  There  is  not  and  there  ought  not  to  be  op¬ 
position  to  or  complaint  of  these  proceedings.  The 
Catholics  of  the  U.  States  are  accustomed  to  such. — 
^Nlany  respectable  Protestants  are  rather  offended  by 
them.  Put  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  country  of  free 
speech  and  free  writings,  and  it  is  better  to  bear  with 
the  abuse  of  either  than  that  any  legislation  be  em- 
])loyed  to  prevent  it.  In  the  meantime  we  of  the  clergy 
are  obliged  occasionally  to  travel  abroad — sometimes 
because  we  have  not  received  a  suitable  call  at  home ; 
and  sometimes  because  feeble  health,  by  bronchitis 
especially,  compels  us  to  seek  the  benefit  of  foreign 
climates.  Still  wherever  we  go  we  must  never  forget 
the  object  of  our  vocation,  which  is  to  do  good. 
And  thus,  forgetting  the  difference  between  restraints 
on  the  outward  development  of  individual  conscience 
in  other  countries,  and  the  unbounded  freedom  in  this 


respect  which  we  enjoy  at  home,  we  are  liable  in  a 
mistaken  zeal,  but  always  with  the  best  intentions,  to 
get  into  little  dillicultics  with  the  police  of  Foreign 
Cities  or  States.  What  will  be  the  consequence,  if  ac¬ 
cording  to  General  Cass’  project,  we  shall  have  a  qiiani 
right  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States,  to  hang  on  the  buttons  of  our  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  pull  them  right  and  left  into  the  little 
dogmatical  squabbles  in  which  we  may  have  contrived 
to  get  ourselves  involved?  Should  I  go  to* Stockholm, 
I  might  be  disposed  to  rent  a  room,  anijr>unce  that  I 
intended  to  celebrate  mass  therein  on  snch  or  such  a 
day,  inviting  all,  who  thought  proper,  to  be  present. 
The  room  should  he  honestly,  loyally  paid  for,  or  course. 
Hut  if  the  municipal  authorities  of  Stockholm  should 
interfere  with  me,  or  take  me  before  the  magistrates 
for  this,  I  should  proclaim  myself  an  American  citizen 
and  look  to  our  resident  minister  for  protection.  Some 
clergymen  of  our  many  I’rotostant  denominations 
might  be  just  as  imprudent  in  the  capital  of  any  Cath¬ 
olic  country  in  Europe.  General  Cass  thinks  it  would 
be  all  right,  provided  the  local  laws  were  not  violated, 
but  there  is  the  rub. 

For  iny  own  part  I  think  that  as  we  have  no  estab¬ 
lished  religion  at  home,  which  in  our  circumstances  I 
regard  as  a  great  benefit,  so  it  might  be  as  well  with 
us  to  deal  with  other  nations  prudently  and  modestly, 
just  as  we  find  them,  until  little  bv  little,  influenced 
by  our  beautiful  example,  they  shall  be  induced  to  imi¬ 
tate  it.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  too 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  elected,  to  require  the  slightest  suggestion  from 
any  private  citizen  as  to  the  course  they  should  pur¬ 
sue  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  General  Cass  has 
brought  before  them.  He  has  suggested  to  his  fellow 
Senators  that  I  pronounced  their  course  all  wrong. 
This  was  a  mistake.  I  spoke  of  him  alone,  and  of  n* 
other  member  of  Congress. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an^pinion  as  an 
humble  citizen,  conscious  of  loyalty  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for^  and  benevo¬ 
lence  towards  all  my  fellow  citizens,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  creed,  to^ give  expression  to  .my  own  senti¬ 
ments,  I  should  sum  them  up  not  as  .re'gards  this  spe¬ 
cial  topic,  but  as  regards  the  general  policy  of  the 
country  in  a  very  few  woi'ds.  I  would  say  that  whilst 
the  power,  almost  pre-potency  of  the  United  States  is 
admitted  and  acknowledged  wherever  I  have  traveled 
in  Europe,  there  is'still  a  prevalent  idia  abroad  that 
this  greatness  is  rather  detracted  from  by  a  certain 
tone  of  self-complacency,  and  of  contemptuous  refer¬ 
ence  towards  other  States.  They  say  that  we  are  too 
great  to  stand  in  need  of  boasting,  that  we  are  too 
powerful,  and  too  rich  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  right  to  property  by  fraudulent  means.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  how  far  these  imputations  are 
correct,  but  for  my  own  part  I  would  say  that  the  hon¬ 
or  and  dignity  of  this  great  free  nation  are  likelv  to 
be  best  and  most  permanently  sustained  by  adherino- 
to  a  principle  which  is  ascribed  to  as  true  an  Ameri¬ 
can  as  ever  lived — namely — We  ask  for  nothing  that 
is  not  strictly  right,  and  will  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong.  HUGHES, 

Archbishop  of  Xew  York. 
New  York,  June  5,  1854. 
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